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*.* We give this week, as a Supplement, the Names of the 
Members returned to the New Parliament for all the Boroughs 
in England and Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, of which we 
had authentic intelligence up to the time of going to press. The 
omissions are in the Irish Boroughs. We shall give them and the 
Counties next week. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———_—_—_ 

HE Elections have been going on all the week, and the general 

result is a triumphant majority for the Liberals. Up to ‘Thurs- 
day night 439 members had been elected, of whom 285 were 
Liberals, and 154 Tories, a majority of 131. The remainder are still 
doubtful, but the following account has been drawn up on the 
principle of giving all doubtful seats to the Conservatives :— 








LIBERALS. CONSERVATIVES. 
England and Wales 275 __a....... binscsaee cccccee «218 
Scotland .......... -_ 2 eee eee i me 
BD ccssiinereccss: TE savinenserenssien ares . 

382 276 
Be irivintisdrinninen saiuieoninieboe nmpeaivade . 658 


—showing a Liberal majority of 106. ‘This account may be taken 
as an absolute minimum, unless the Tories capture Liberal counties 
and more than half the new constituencies, while the Liberals 
gain nothing but what they have always had, and half the new 
constituencies not decided by ‘Thursday night. Looking without 
bias to the whole facts, we believe it almost safe to reckon on a 
majority of 110, while the party is for once disciplined as a 
regiment. 


Mr. Disraeli has destroyed his partyall over the United Kingdom; 
but nowhere so completely as in Essex, once the most faithful of ‘Vory 
counties. At the last election but two Liberals were returned for the 
ten Essex seats. ‘This year the Liberals have carried two for the 
Southern division, two for Colchester, and one for Maldon, and have 
an excellent chance of both seats for the North-East. If they gain 
both, Essex will show seven Liberals to three Conservatives ; if 
they gain one,—a certainty,—she will return six to four; and if 
she returns no more Liberals, the list will be five to five, that 
is, Essex will be extinguished, a loss to Mr. Disraeli of six seats. 
This result is due in great measure to the enfranchisement of 
county Dissenters, to the hatred excited by the clergy, who are 
almost everywhere preaching the Real Presence, and to the growth 
of many new towns. ‘The fact is the more remarkable, because 
Essex does not contain a really great proprietor, and both sides 
have abstained to a most creditable degree from intimidation. 


The Yorkshire boroughs exhibit a curious contrast to the Lanca- 
shire boroughs in their votes, probably because the Irish labourers 
play a less important part there in the competition for work,— 
while Catholicism is less feared, therefore less hated. Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Leeds, Bradford, Dewsbury, Wakefield, 
Pontefract, Knaresborough, Ripon,—in fact, the whole group of 
boroughs in the three divisions of the West Riding,—have not lost 
us a seat amongst them, and have only returned two Conservatives 
(Mr. Waterhouse at Pontefract, and the minority member, Mr. 
Wheelhouse, at Leeds); indeed, the boroughs have been so 


Sheffield excepted, were between nominal Liberals of different 
shades, At Leeds there would have been no hope but for a 
minority member, and more Liberal concert would have gained all 
three seats ; at Sheffield Mr. Price would never have ventured to 
try his chance, but for the division of the constituency between 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Mundella; and the Liberals were so enor- 
mously strong, that they had a margin of some thousands of votes 
after defeating both the avowed Conservative and the spurious 
Liberal. Manufacturing Yorkshire, unlike manufacturing Lanca- 
shire, feels no sort of hesitation upon the Irish Church, or for that 
matter, on the comparative merits of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Milner Gibson has lost his seat, quite uncontested at the 
last election, for Ashton-under-Lyne. ‘The probable explanation 
is the passionate Protestant and anti-Irish feeling to which the 
notorious Mr. Murphy appealed so successfully at the time of 
the recent riots there. It is lamentable, but the Liberal party are 
resigned. Ilow little Mr. Murphy knows that he has been the 
principal instrument—of weakening, indeed, the party for disestab- 
lishment by a vote which we can well spare, but also of strengther- 
ing the Cabinet which must take that disestablishment in hand, 
by making a vacancy for a stronger man. Mr. Murphy and his 
riotous bigotry is indeed an ill-wind, but he has blown good to 
the last person he would have wished to blow good to, the coming 
Liberal Premier. 


The Opposition has sustained one serious, though we trust tem- 
porary, loss in the defeat of Mr. Austin Bruce at Merthyr Tydvil, 
where he has been beaten by an ironmaster named Fothergill and 
a Dissenting preacher named Richards. It is stated that Mr. 
Bruce had given great offence by some interference with the local 
love of malaria, but it is more probable that the electors were only 
half aware they were expelling a man most valuable to the Liberal 
cause. Mr. Bruce will, we trust, soon find a constituency able to 
appreciate his cool brain, capacity for administration, and upright 
Liberalism. 


The Glowworm, an evening paper which appears to be an organ 
of the Red party, stated on Wednesday with some show of authority 
that on the defeat of Mr. Disraeli, Lord Granville will be requested 
to form a Ministry. ‘The report is exceedingly unlikely, but we 
mention it because there is always a possibility that an intrigue of 
that kind may be set on foot by persons who overestimate the need 
of conciliating aristocratic Liberals, and rely on Mr. Gladstone's 
reluctance ever to advance a personal claim. In this case, how- 
ever, we do not doubt that Mr. Grladstone will remember tliat his 
duty is not to himself, but to his country. ‘The nation is electing 
him Premier by an overwhelming majority, and his acceptance of 
any other post, even if it implied a virtual leadership, would not 
only break up the party, but still further weaken confidence in the 
honour of public men, and appear to Ireland a direct breach of 
faith. Hundreds of thousands have voted on the promise that their 
members would obey Mr. Gladstone, and not Lord Granville, or 
any other person, however much entitled to respect. 


The Bishop of London is to be made Archbishop of Canter 
bury. Dr. ‘lait is no theologian, but he is the most liberal 
prelate on the Bench, excepting perhaps the Bishop of St. David's, 
and not only liberal, but firm, masculine, courageous. We have 
cited elsewhere the proofs he has given of his intention to promote 
steadily a thoroughly comprehensive policy in the Church of 
England, and as regards laborious and self-denying devotion to 
his work no one will dispute his claims. We shall have no 
more Lambeth synods convened with the view of setting up a 
dogmatic authority higher than the law under the new Arch- 
bishop. 

The arrangements made in consequence of the Bishop of 
London’s translation to Canterbury are not so satisfactory. The 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Jackson, a man of considerable admin- 





istrative power, and the highest character for Christian work, 


hopeless that the only contests in the bigger boroughs, Leeds and | but not notable as a theologian, and much more timid and narrow 
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than Dr. Tait, is to sueceed him in London; and Archdeacon 
Wordsworth, a voluminous writer of a rather high and exces- 
sively Gry school of theology,—of that school which does not 
always discriminate between the field of the antiquarian and 
the ficll of the theologian,—is to be the new Bishop of Lincoln. 
Perhaps his best claim is that he is the nephew of a great poet, 
though without a trace of poetry in himself. 


We have not space for Spanish news this week, which, indeed, is 
uniuportant; but we have studied it, and wish to record a distinct 
impression which we have long resisted, that General Prim is play- 
ing either for a Dictatorship or an Imperial Crown. He is accu- 
mulating troops in Madrid, he is carefully weeding the Army, he 
is making himself popular by every variety of military concession 
and military sternness, and he does not fix a date for the meeting 
of the Cortes. We are also greatly mistaken if he is not authoriz- 
ing what the Bonapartists call tentatives, placards, articles, and 
letters in foreign journals. A personal rule may for a time be 
wanted in Spain, but if Prim feels this, and feels himself competent 
to exercise it, and yet loves liberty, we trust he will proclaim 
himself King, and not Caesar. Liberty is possible under a very 
strongly monarchical régime, but not under a Napoleonic Empire. 


The French Government is not succeeding in this Baudin affair. 
All the newspapers which publish the subscriptions have been fined 
by the tribunal, but the speeches of their advocates are twice as 
treasonable as the subscription, and are published under the law 
with impunity. Moreover, many journals are still publishing the 
lists, and suffering themselves to be seized, in the hope that their 
advocates may excite the enthusiasm which has already raised M. 
Gambetta to a sort of leadership in Parisian opposition. 


Mr. Disraeli was returned on Thursday, and made a speech to 
his constituents, in which he almost admitted a complete defeat. 
It was an apologetic review of his administration. He quoted 
this election as proof that nothing was to be dreaded from house- 
hold suffrage ; pleaded the hardship of admiring Lord Stanley's 
policy, while refusing to credit Lord Stanley’s party with it; 
declared that heavy expenditure was caused and justified 
by advancing civilization, refusing to pledge himself to a ‘‘ cheap” 
Government, though he wished for an economical one; spoke in a 
inanly and sensible way about intervention as sometimes a duty ; 
attributed all the evils of Ireland to the over-population diminished 
by the famine, to want of variety in life, to ‘‘ a damp climate and 
a melancholy ocean ;” told a man who called for ‘“ three cheers 
for the famine” that men often cheered for worse things; 
feared calamities from disestablishment; called the realm 
a “real though limited monarchy ;” asserted that he ruled * by 
the favour of the Queen,” and in words of some pathos and entire 
truth pleaded that he had never thirsted for place from interested 
reasons, and had always valued the approval of his countrymen. 
There was a vein of sadness in the speech almost touching, but 
no new arguments, and no promises. 


Mr. Gladstone said one thing in his speech at Widnes on 
Monday night which should rejoice the hearts of all his political 
followers, whatever their faith. ‘‘In one sense,” he said, ‘he 
was not a friend of Protestantism, for there was a great deal of 
it circulating in this country that he was not, and never would 
be, a friend of. He trusted and believed that they had a unity 
of belief in the blessed person of our Redeemer and of humble 
trust in Him; but he contended that they were bound to deal 
equaland absolute justice, irrespective of any question of religious 
persuasion ; and as to his own persuasion, that of the old-estab- 
lished Church of England, he would at once renounce it, if its 
interests required him to set aside the principles of common right as 
between man and man.” Mr. Gladstone has sometimes been 
accused of being more of an ecclesiastic than a statesman,—that 
is, of having a faith whose roots do not strike deeper than the 
ecclesiastical organization to which he belongs. We hope this 
sentence will confute that calumny, and show him for what he is, 
a man with a faith in Christ that is far deeper than his faith in 
any of the organizations for preaching the Gospel of Christ. 


The explosion in Merionethshire, where Mr. Wynn has been 
driven from a seat occupied by Tories for generations ; the success 
of Colonel Stepney,—a man who in his devotion to his party 
has entered Parliament when nearly eighty years of age,—the 
election in Denbigh of Mr. Watkin Williams, once a medical 
student, now a keen Liberal lawyer, likely to be heard of again, 


a, 
Britons are very tractable on every point but one, ecclesiastical 
polity. For that, and as yet, we fear, for that only, they will face their 
landlords, defy their masters, and cast overboard their prejudices 
about birth. Well, it was the same in Scotland once, and now 
Scotland scarcely returns a Tory. 


All the leading Adullamites except Lord Elcho and Mr. Lowe 
seem to have come to grief. Mr. Iorsman has been compelled to 
fly first from Stroud and then from the Falkirk Burghs ; Mr. Laine 
is believed to have no chance; Sir E. Watkin has been expelled 
from Stockport; Mr. Roebuck has been beaten in Sheffield by 
thousands; Mr. Marsh did not venture to fight Salisbury; Mr, 
Doulton has not ventured to fight anywhere ; and Earl Grosvenor 
has been compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Elcho’s seat is still more than doubtful, so doubtful that 
according to the Scotsman he has been compelled to make a house- 
to-house canvass, an operation to which he declared he would never 
condescend, and the two condonations could not be avoided. No 
party in its senses would drive the landlord of the House of 
Commons into opposition, and Mr. Loweis after all, on the religious 
side of his head, a determined Liberal. On all other sides we should 
class him as an American Democrat. 


The minority principle has worked admirably. Wherever the 
constituency was completely Liberal it has increased the Liberal 
representation, wherever it was fairly divided, it has enabled the 
minority to secure a fractional representation. Glasgow, with all 
its Irish colony, is intensely Liberal, and all three Liberals were 
seated by majorities of about fifteen to six. In Birmingham the 
new danger revealed unexpected mines of Liberal feeling, and 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Muntz were returned by such 
majorities that the lowest Liberal was 6,000 above the highest Tory, 
This lowest Liberal was Mr. Bright, a singular proof of his personal 
disinterestedness. In Manchester, on the other hand, which is to 
an immense extent Conservative, a local Tory endeared to the 
people by his conduct during the cotton famine, came in first, and 
secured to his party a third of the representation. In Leeds, where 
also Toryism is strong, a Tory was admitted. Jn Liverpool, where 
the Irish emigrants develop strong Orange feeling, the minority 
seat let in a sound Liberal, and in London it afforded the Conser- 
vatives of the Metropolitan District a second seat. But for it, Mr. 
Smith, the Member for Westminster, would be the solitary Tory 
representative among three millions of people, an unjust absurdity. 
We might as well expel them from the Lower House altogether. 


We must add our strong impression that the exclusion of Baron 
Rothschild, an exclusion we greatly regret, for he is far more of a 
representative man than half the metropolitan members, was due 
in part to over-cleverness. Only one order should have been 
issued,—to vote for the three Liberals lowest on the polls. The 
votes did not keep even by three hundred, a mistake which very 
nearly cost the Liberals the third seat. 





We naturally looked with some interest to see how far the change 
of the borough suffrage to a household basis would alter the re- 
lation of the show of hands to the ultimate result as taken at the 
poll. On the whole, we think it has done so,—that the show of 
hands has become a more probable index of the result. The 
most curious case on the other side, is, perhaps, the show of 
hands at Marylebone, which was declared to be for Dr. Sandwith 
and Mr. Grant, Dr. Sandwith turning out less popular than 
Lewis and Chambers by near 4,000 votes, and Mr. Grant 
falling a good deal below Dr. Sandwith. In the Tower Hamlets 
the show of hands gave the return to Ayrton and Beales, who 
were at first believed to be the successful candidates, though Mr. 
Samuda afterwards displaced Mr. Beales. In Hackney it indicated 
the true choice, Mr. Reed and Mr. Holms, out of a good many 
candidates. For Greenwich and Lambeth and Southwark it was 
correct. In the City, it gave four Liberals, instead of three 
Liberals, and one Conservative ; but then four Liberals would have 
undoubtedly been elected, but for the working of the minority 
principle, to which a show of hands is clearly not competent. In 
Finsbury it gave Torrens and Cox, and Mr. Cox was nowhere on 
the poll. In Westminster it gave Mr. Smith as the favourite, 
and put Mr. Mill, instead of Captain Grosvenor, next him. In 
Nottingham it gave the two successful candidates, Clifton and 
Wright. On the whole, it has become a tolerably probable index 
of success, instead of a mere form. 





The only English Catholics who, as far as we know, have offered 





and the unexpected success in Cornwall are all explained in the 
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themselves in the boroughs, Lord Edward Howard at Preston, and 
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Howard standing lowest on the Preston poll, and Sir John Acton 
losing his election by a much greater majority than last time, 
when he was defeated only by one vote. This time Mr. Whit- 
more beat him by a majority of 65. We fear that the new voters, 
therefore, are not yet disposed to look with much personal favour 
on Catholics, however moderate and thoroughly identified with 
English social life. Sir John Acton would have been in every 
respect an ornament to the House of Commons, and the Pro- 
testantism which fears him is certainly of an illiterate kind. It 
is time that we tried to do not only political but personal justice 
to English Catholics, and made a great effort to break up the unjust 
prejudice which as yet shuts them out from English social dis- 
tinctions. We trust Sir John Simeon, however, may be re-elected 
for the Isle of Wight. 


Blackburn cannot boast of its conduct in this contest, which 
will, we hope, be the subject of judicial inquiry ; but it may boast 
of its Mayor. He talks broad Lancashire,—perhaps on purpose,— 
put he is a man who can govern. Eighty thousand men attended 
the nomination, stones began to fly, and in a moment hundreds of 
lives might have been lost, when the Mayor roared out, “ I’ve got 
the Riot Act, and if you are not quiet, I'll tell the soldiers behind 
there to pitch into you.” ‘The enormous crowd knew their man, 
knew also that the soldiers were there, and subsided into perfect 
order. We trust both parties will join to elect that Mayor again, 
and so give a practical proof that they prefer order to anarchy. It 
is not the interest of either Tories or Liberals to reuew the scenes 
of Belfast in every English borough, and they can be prevented 
only by a resolute determination that the law shall be upheld, if 
needful by the bayonet. Some of the Radicals seem to us per- 
fectly crazy upon this point,—to think it better that a city should 
be sacked than a life taken by the magistrates. We warn them 
that every unprevented outrage of the kind makes Tories by the 
thousand. 


Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s return at the head of the poll for Can- 
terbury, in spite of his defection from Mr. Disraeli on the subject 
of the Irish Church, and his avowed wish for its disestablishment, 
is one of the best signs of the Elections. ‘The Liberals who have 
deserted in the opposite direction have been uniformly routed, 
but any indication of independent and wider thought in a Conser- 
vative at once ensures him Liberal votes. How little in favour, 
however, is the theory of disestablishment generally, to which the 
Conservatives have tried to teach the country that the fall of the 
Irish establishment must lead, may be seen by the rejection of Mr. 
Miall in the now very large and important constituency of Brad- 
ford, where he had had every advantage and a standing-ground 
for many months. We regret Mr. Miall’s defeat, not because we 
feel the least sympathy with his special idea, but because he does 
undoubtedly represent, and very ably and conscientiously repre- 
sent, an important section of the country, which will scarcely now 
get an able spokesman in the House of Commons. We fear less 
the power of such views if they secure adequate representation and 
discussion in Parliament, than if they are suppressed in the poli- 
tical system. 


Mr. Mundella’s great triumph in Sheffield is the more satis- 
factory, that he has strongly expressed his determination to put 
down all sorts of coercion by Trades’ Unions. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, which has recently been devoted to Mr. Roebuck, said 
on Wednesday that he had been defeated in Sheffield for ‘ de- 
nouncing the abuses of Trades’ Unions,” and that the working- 
man who did this had also distinguished himself by turning out 
Mr. Hughes for giving unwelcome advice to his constituents. 
Both remarks are curiously blundering. Mr. Roebuck was sup- 
ported by the great friend of Trade-Union murders, Mr. Broad- 
head; and though, of course, Mr. Roebuck could not help this, 
and probably loathed the support he got, that was a very curious 
index of the feeling among the violent party that Mr. Mundella 
is a far more formidable, because a juster, foe to coercion than Mr. 
toebuck. Mr. Roebuck was turned out for general political in- 
sanity, and for malignant opposition to his leader. Mr. Hughes 
was driven away from Lambeth by the small shopkeepers for 
denouncing their false weights and measures, and was enthu- 
siastically supported by the whole mass of working-men in his 
district. The Pall Mall may hate working-men as much as it 
likes, but it should take some little trouble to be accurate when 
it solemnly states facts about them. 


The rout of the Conservative lawyers in these elections has been 
something unique. The Attorney-General, Sir Joln Karslake, has 
been defeated at Exeter, and his brother, Mr. E. K. Karslake, has 





been defeated at Colchester. ‘The Solicitor-General, Mr. Baggallay, 
has been defeated at Hereford ; Mr. Huddleston at Canterbury, 
Mr. H. Giffard at Cardiff, Mr. Garth at Guildford, and Mr. 
O'Malley at Finsbury. Almost the only practising Conservative 
lawyer we remember who has been returned, is the eccentric 
Mr. Wheelhouse, by the minority vote at Leeds, who might 
perhaps like to be Attorney-General even for a week. The Go- 
vernment, however, will scarcely want law oflicers in the House 
for the debate on the Address, and they will certainly not want 
them any longer. 


« Throughout the week the Standard has continued to assert, in the 

teeth of facts and figures, the triumph of its party. Some of our 
contemporaries call it unscrupulous, but they are unjust. It does 
but obey the kindly, if somewhat lax, rule, “ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.” 


Very few contested County elections have as yet come off. In 
East Kent the Liberals have been defeated, and have lost a seat. 
In Hertfordshire they have carried two of the three seats and have 
gained one; in North Devon Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Acland 
are returned as before, so that there is no change; in South Derby- 
shire both the Liberal candidates (and former members) have been 
defeated, aud two seats lost. Lord Hartington seems quite unlikely 
to carry North Lancashire. Mr. Charles Buxton and Mr. Locke 
King, however, are returned in East Surrey. In Derbyshire 
East—a new division of county—the Liberals seem likely to win 
after a hard battle. In East Staffordshire, again, also a new 
county division, both seats will go to the Liberals. 


Mr. Henry Matthews is probably returned for Dungarvan, hav- 
ing defeated Mr. Serjeant Barry, and will enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of representing Fenianism on the Conservative side of 
the House. Mr. Matthews is a man of abilities so eminent that 
he might once have aspired to almost any position. Now we 
trust that he is politically extinct. 


We have not forgiven Mr. Hughes yet for leaving Lambeth to 
become a preserve for rich candidates, but we congratulate him 
heartily on his return for Frome. It was a great struggle, not 
only between men and masters, but between creeds, the Broad 
Church thrashing the Ritualists and Evangelicals in open fight. 
The Ritualists fought fairly, though Mr. Bennett ought to have 
published Serjeant Sleigh’s promise to resist any change in Church 
discipline; but the Recordites behaved, it is said, most discreditably. 
What will the Record say when it hears that its followers sent in 
a written apology to Mr. Bennett for venturing to prosecute him, 
and subscribed £100 to his ‘‘semi-Romish” church. Simeon 
would have suffered martyrdom before he would have done such 
a thing, even for the sake of an Establishment. 


Owing to the withdrawal of one million sterling in Imperials 
for transmission to Russia in payment for the Alaska territory, 
the Money Market has been comparatively firm during the week, 
and the Directors of the Bank of England raised their official 
minimum to 2} percent. In the open market the rate for good 
short-dated paper is now 23 per cent. Consols have been 
flat during the week, and the quotation closed yesterday at 94 to 
4; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 92} to 92}; Exchequer 
Bills, 15s. to 20s. prem. ‘The speech of Lord Stanley at Lynn 
prejudicially affected Turkish Stocks, and the quotations have 
been on the decline. Most other foreign stocks have given way 
on realizations. Erie shares have been subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, in consequence of the excited state of the New York market. 
On the whole, the Railway Share Market has ruled firm, and 
most of the leading lines have supported the recent advance. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now £18,856,659; in 
the Bank of France, £46,500,000. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 






Nov. 13.) Nov. 20. Nov. 13.1 Nov. 20. 
Brazilian, 1865 ” 775 75} Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 90% 94 
Egyptian, 186 si} 82} Spanish, 1867 ............ 34g 334 
Italian, 1861,, 56} 55k Turkish, 1858 .... | 69 658 
MeXICAN  .coccorcorcccceees 155 15} “ 1362 | G9jxdj) 63s 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at tho annexed quotations :— 





Nov. 15,.Nov. 29, Nov. 13; Nov. 20, 

Great Eastern........00+. 44} 45 Lon., Chatham, & Dover 7h | #17, 
Great Northern .,.......) 1054 105 Metropolitan .reccosseess 0 | 107 
Great Western ..,......[ 50} St | Midland 1123 112} 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 125 1253 wg | 100 
London & Brighton ... 5} 4yj 89 BS} 
Lon. & North-Western} 112} 113} 7 Ts 
Lon. & South-Western d8 Sy \ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——_ 
THE PLEASANT SIDE OF THE BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


HERE is a bad side to these Borough Elections, but there 

is also a good one, and we do not know that it is not 

for once the more important. One has to look into the 
action of classes and localities to discover faults. The action of 
the whole nation, or, to anticipate nothing, of that half of the 
nation which dwells in cities, has, on the whole, been fine. 
Judging them as posterity will judge them, in total forget- 
fulness of details, the attitude of the townspeople of Great 
Britain has not been without an air of nobleness,—nobleness, 
no doubt, of the heavy Anglo-Saxon kind, but nobleness still. 
Newly enfranchised after a severe struggle, informed by a 
thousand pens that they possessed all power, half ignorant 
yet absolute, poor but disposing of endless wealth, labour- 
ing on in endless toil while ultimate rulers of an Empire, 
the masses of our cities and towns, taken as a whole, 
have displayed no selfishness, no greed, no impatience of 
the conditions of their lot. As a whole, they have asked 
nothing for themselves except relief from a new and unscien- 
tific fine upon the privilege of voting,—surely a very small 
boon? There has not been a serious demand for exemp- 
tion from taxation. Though our cities present, of all cities 
on earth, the most frightful inequalities of condition, though 
our people from Duke to costermonger hunger for physical 
comfort as the supreme good, there has not been one threat 
levelled at the rich, one cry for equality, one democrat elected of 
the genuinely “levelling” kind. To be supposed to be likely to 
threaten property has been sufficient to disqualify a candidate, 
the single eccentricity exercising an influence on many elections 
has been a desire to check drunkenness by force, the solitary 
demand pressed beyond bounds has been that the Legislature 
should insist on simplicity in public worship. As a whole, a 
great majority of the towns and townspeople of Great Britain 
have demanded of their representatives two things, that a man 
of singular loftiness and purity of character, a man whose 
habit of self-suspicion is often a worry to his friends and 
occasionally a nuisance to the nation, who by the consent of 
his enemies is hard to penuriousness in protecting the 
Treasury, who by the assent of half his friends is too 
scrupulous for a party leader, shall be raised to a virtual 
dictatorship, in order,—and this is the second request,—that 
he shall do justice, thorough justice, justice with sympathy, to 
a people whom these townsfolk hold to be their inferiors, whose 
faith they, of all faiths, most abhor, whose social ideal they 
regard as an offence to civilization. The work to be done is 
to release this detested creed from its last bond, to raise it 
absolutely and finally to a level with their own, to establish 
this derided social order in supersession of the only one the 
voters personally know, and the man chosen to do it is the 
one statesman in England certain to make no pause, to con- 
cede no compromise, to tread steadily on if he treads amid 
curses to the end which he believes it his duty to attain. 
And this man has been chosen before the most brilliant 
demagogue who ever gained power in England, who 
had filched these new franchises from his own party 
to bribe the popular yote, who would, as all men 
knew, have granted any demand which would have set 
English crowds vociferating his name. Whena half-instructed, 
suffering, morbidly conscious people, thus tempted, can thus 
act, can turn from heavy taxation, and shameful social dis- 
parities, and still more shameful legal disqualifications, from 
the hope for land, and the thirst for lighter taxes,— 
remember how the rates press on these men,—and the deep- 
seated crave for education, to demand justice for men they 
know only by their competition in the labour market, their 
savagery in the streets, and their bravadoes in the Courts, they 
must at heart be sound. Clerkenwell voting for justice 
to Ireland is a fact which might inspirit very despondent poli- 
ticians. Be it remembered that they are not a people either 
of lively emotions or of quick ideas, much given to impe- 
rialism, little given to sympathy with any but themselves, 
little apt to think claims reasonable, very apt to think the 
gallows a fitting discipline for inconveniently clamorous races, 
and then let us judge what hearts those must be into 
which a sudden appeal to the Right,—it is not yet a 
year old,—has poured such light, in which prejudices so deep, 
hatreds so bitter, susceptibilities so keen, have vanished because 
one man has dared to appeal from them to their higher selves. 
Ig these elections prove anything, they prove that English 
townsfolk are at bottom, in their heavy, slow-moving, un- 








idéad way, a right good people. Put Greenwich on the Seine 
or the Guadalquivir, or the Tiber, or the Danube, or any river 
not owned by men of the Teuton stock, and ask, under similar 
circumstances, for their response. At best would it not have 
been a hurrah for religious freedom and the droit de travail » 

Then—for this is the next grand result of these elections — 
mark the extraordinary coherence of this people. Before the 
Reform Bill passed nothing was held to be so certain as that 
the workmen would develop special and separate ideas, wants, 
aspirations, views hostile to the views of all above them, ten- 
dencies which, to save time, we may describe in the one word 
“revolutionary.” With the Hyde Park railings, it was said, 
the bulwark of the Constitution was thrown down. Down it 
went, nevertheless ; the besiegers, a mighty crowd thrice the de- 
fenders, swarmed in, and—dquietly joined the garrison. The work- 
men wanted to be as the middle class were, free, and being free, 
became middle-class men themselves. They brought in every- 
where, no doubt, a new and decidedly clearer atmosphere, for it 
is to their influence that we must attribute the failure of the 
“No Popery” cry in every city where Murphy has not raised 
riots, and one city where he did raise them, and the new 
tone apparent in the medium boroughs; but nowhere did 
they bring with them special ideas, special men, or special 
hatreds. In Sheffield alone have they executed an act of 
righteous retribution, having summarily dismissed a man 
who had in the House of Commons voluntarily assumed the 
office of counsel for the prosecution of Trades’ Unions, and 
elsewhere assailed them with a rancour which, were he not 
defeated, we should call malignant, but it was only to seat a 
great employer remarkable among employers for quelling 
strikes by straightforward arbitration. Mr. Lowe, who used to 
say his life would be in danger among his countrymen, will be 
raised to the Cabinet without the most nervous of amateur whips 
dreading the loss of a vote. In one great town, the people 
had, within a few months, been engaged in actual combat 
with the Irish—regular fighting, with the dead left on the field ; 
the opportunity was given them of full vengeance, and they 
voted for their enemies by three to one. In another great 
city they allowed their chosen candidate to be expelled because 
the middle-class wished his expulsion, and in half-a-dozen,— 
Liverpool being the greatest example,—they have proved them- 
selves more Conservative than the old constituencies. No- 
where have workmen been returned, and in scarcely a borough 
can the workmen be said to have separately selected the 
representative. That we do not altogether approve this 
attitude we need not repeat, and elsewhere we have given 
reasons for believing that it may be injurious to the future of 
the country ; but the fact remains, and brings with it at least 
this one compensation. There does not exist, we doubt if 
there ever has existed, beyond the territory of English speak- 
ing races, a people so absolutely coherent, so homogene- 
ous as the British householders. They are divided into 
parties, of course,—as also were the superseded constituencies, 
—there are who look to the past, there are who hope for « 
future, but at heart they are from duke to bricklayer all alike, 
desire the same things, hope the same things, believe the same 
things, and would turn against interference from outside, from 
America no less than Europe, as one unbroken wall. This 
unity of the British people, this strange and, as we think, regret- 
table sameness, is a fact all enemies of Great Britain will do 
well to ponder, for whatever its result on her internal politics, 
it is beyond all doubt a guarantee for her external power. The 
next war this nation heartily wills will startle the world for the 
fiftieth time into a reconsideration of its verdict that England 
is decaying. 

And finally,—and this, perhaps, is the most cheering of 
all the results of the election, — mark the absence of 
indifference in the classes who, under Lord Palmerston’s 
regime, were supposed to be so indifferent to political 
rights. The political class does not yet understand, 
scarcely can understand from difference of position, how 
heavily rates press upon the great masses of our townsfolk, 
how cruel the two exactions from which there is no escape, 
rent and rates, must sometimes seem. Mr. Disraeli’s Bill 
brought the second sternly home to the people, yet among 
them all not a wish has been uttered to be relieved of their 
irksome prerogative ; they have registered in masses, and the 
greater the city, the more completely the individual has been 
swamped in the mass, the more eagerly have they pressed for- 
ward Tories and Liberals equally to exercise their power. Never 
was there closer fighting, never were masses of men more 
eager, more persevering, or more amenable to discipline. 
Look at the results in Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, the 
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most wonderful of all, in Hackney. In that 
“ vulgar” borough upwards of 20,000 electors, without the 
smallest natural cohesion, for Hackney is a mere congeries of 
houses, without old leaders, without watchwords except 
«Gladstone and Justice!” bewildered with promises, assailed 
with every variety of solicitation, chose out two new and 
excellent representatives—one of them, _we believe, little 
known,—men without names or other superiority to themselves 
except political capacity, and quietly kept them hour after hour 
at the head of the poll. Three-fourths of the electors every- 
where have shown a definite interest in political action, and 
it is but just, while we regret deeply some individual results, 
to acknowledge that, with a people thus far enlightened, thus 
determinately united, and thus sound in mind, we need fear 
little for the future of this great land. 


City, or, 





THE UNPLEASANT SIDE. 


HAT the first Household Suffrage Parliament has proved 
T itself in the boroughs heartily Liberal and heartily loyal to 
the great Liberal leader we have just seen, but there are other fea- 
tures of the recent election which we cannot regard without 
regret and surprise. First and most remarkable of these results 
has been the enormous and unsuspected strength which the Con- 
servative party have found in Lancashire,—to whatever cause 
we ascribe it; and doubtless the two preponderating causes 
have practically been the enormous pressure exercised by 
the Conservative millowners,—and Lancashire millowners are 
often Conservatives of the hardest and worst type,—and 
secondly, the anti-Irish passions of many of the hands them- 
selves, in the quarter of the country where Irish colonies 
are most numerous and powerful. To whatever causes it be 
due,—and these no doubt are the two most influential causes, — 
there is no question as to the fact that whereas in almost all 
the great cities out of Lancashire the Reform Act has enor- 
mously added to the strength of the Liberal party, in Lan- 
eashire itself it has certainly diminished it. Let us only 
compare the results of the election in 1868 with the previous 
contest under the old Reform Act :— 
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Burnley, the new Lancashire borough, is a gain to the Liberals. 
We have excepted Manchester, because there, the conditions 
ef the case having been changed by the attempt to contest a 
three-cornered borough with three Liberal candidates, the 
comparison can scarcely be made. It will be seen that, 
though we have gained the new third seat for a Liberal in 
Liverpool, we have got two Conservatives for Salford instead 
of the-one Liberal member, lost one of the seats at Stockport, 
lost the only seat at Ashton-under-Lyne,—the only seat at 
Clitheroe (or rather not gained it, for it was held by a Tory 
for a month or two just before the general election after the 
death of the old member), and gained only in Wigan. In spite 
of the enormous additions to the constituencies, the majorities by 
Which the Liberal seats have been gained have been uniformly 
lessened, and those by which the Conservative seats have 
been retained have been uniformly increased. In no less 
a cases where a Liberal member had got in 
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rejected at this election after a contest. And yet it 
will be observed that the actual numbers polled by the 
candidates were never less than doubled, often multiplied by 
seven or eight, in consequence of the increase of the consti- 
tuency. The sole case in which there is a change in the 
Liberal direction is the case of Wigan, where in 1865, the 
last election for both seats, the representation was divided,— 
the Conservatives, however, showing their superior strength 
at the election in 1866, while now we have carried both 
seats. We regard it, then, as demonstrated that for the 
great Lancashire boroughs one of three inferences must hold ; 
either the majority of the new voters are generally Conser- 
vative, or they are specially anti-Catholic and anti-Lrish,—or 
they are not free voters at all, but under the influence of 
their employers. We suspect that the two latter hypotheses 
have far more truth in them than the first. But to 
whatever cause it may be due, the poll of the great 
Lancashire boroughs instead of adding to the strength of 
the Liberal party has materially diminished it, and has 
undoubtedly cast its moral influence on the Tory side. This 
is the more remarkable, because in the other great manufac- 
turing or mining centres,—Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheflield, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Wednesbury. Dewsbury, &c.,—the Tories have 
literally been almost annihilated. Only in the great Lancashire 
manufacturing towns have they gained in strength, and that 
signally. We must say, to whatever cause this may be due, 
that we can only regard it as a very evil sign that, owing 
either to constraint, or to prejudice, or to preference, the 
hundreds of thousands of new voters in Lancashire seem to 
be divided almost less than evenly between the two parties. 
We should have supposed that in any Lancashire mill there 
were ten avowed and hearty Liberals to one Tory ; we must now 
admit either that, if this is so, they are not able to speak 
their mind, or that, though it is so on other topics, it 
is not so in relation to Irish grievances and Catholic 
rights; or finally, that half, or rather more than half, 
of them are Conservatives, and think Mr. Disraeli a wiser and 
honester statesman than Mr. Gladstone. However you dis- 
tribute the explanation amongst these three causes, the 
explanation is melancholy enough. 

The second bad symptom is the singularly unanimous 
rejection of the working-men candidates, and that by 
majorities which seem to put it beyond doubt that they are 
disliked as members either by the middle class, or by the 
working-class itself, or both, simply because they are working- 
men. The Pall Mall ineptly suggests that the reason they 
are disliked is, that no one supposes that men working by day 
can also work in the House at night. But how many 
hard-worked barristers are there already elected to the 
new Parliament? Would Mr. Odger have had anything like 
the labour of Mr. Vernon Harcourt before the House met ? 
The simple truth is,—and we must face it,—that the 
constituencies agree with the Pall Mail in the vulgar dislike 
for sending to Parliament men who are not even com- 
pensated by wealth for the misfortune of coming out of a 
wages-paid class. The constituencies, like their organs, do 
not care so much to increase the deliberative strength of Par- 
liament (¢.e., to send to it men profoundly familiar with the 
details of some of the greatest questions likely to be discussed 
in the next Parliament), as they care to keep up “ social dis- 
tinctions.” They do not choose, as the dandies of the press 
do not choose, to honour with their confidence anybody 
who is not either their superior in wealth, or their equal in 
rank, or both. Money will wipe out any social inferiority, 
but nothing else will. We regard this as a misfortune, 
both because it is evident that subjects closely affecting the 
interests of the wages-paid class will never be adequately 
discussed without the help of able members of that class, and 
because every political change which tends to wipe out purely 
conventional distinctions, and to bring upon a perfect political 
equality members of a nation only too much overridden by the 
narrowest and vulgarest ideas, is in itself a vast benefit to 
England. The recognition of such political equality between 
the middle and highest class in Parliament has already broken 
down a hundred imaginary and mischievous barriers between 
them. We believe that the recognition of a similar political 
equality in Parliament between the working-class and middle 
class would do the same. However, as yet the constituencies 
seem to be of the same mind as the Pall Mall Gazette. They 
would prefer a baronet even of unwholesome political repute 
to an able and honest man out of a workshop, whose only 
qualification is that he can assist Parliament to form a better 


without a contest at all, a Liberal has been j Judgment on some dozen of questions of the first magnitude. 
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The repudiation of Mr. Newton at the Tower Hamlets, of Mr. 
Howell at Aylesbury, and Mr. Cremer at Warwick was of a 
kind which makes it quite evident that the aversion to Mr. 
Odger at Chelsea came, as the Pall Mall rightly discerned, 
from the bourgeois heart of the country,—which cannot endure 
to put wages-paid men into a post of honour. We must admit 
that it is a disappointment to us. We believe that it is an 
indication of a state of opinion which is not indeed very evil, 
but profoundly vulgar. Time alone can remedy it. 

The last omen of the borough elections which seems to us 
unsatisfactory is an indication of a state of feeling different 
from, but very closely allied to, the last;—we refer to the 
almost uniform ill-suecess of the men of thought and 
the University Radicals. The country evidently does not 
approve of what Mr. Disraeli satirized as the alliance 
between the philosophers and the people. Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, no doubt, has been rejected in great measure for 
his very injudicious support of a man for whom nobody 
seems to feel respect, and many feel a very sincere 
disgust and dread,—Mr. Bradlaugh. But Mr. Brodrick’s ill- 
success at Woodstock, Mr. Roundell’s at Clitheroe, Sir George 
Young’s at Chippenham, Mr. Lushington’s at Abingdon, are 
not due to causes of this kind. Mr. Hughes’ enforced retire- 
ment from Lambeth is an indication of the same kind. The 
constituencies do not like mind so well as wealth, ideas so 
well as substance. The new constituencies have shown none 
of that susceptibility to great ideas which we might have 
hoped from the people,—which the masses of Paris unques- 
tionably do show. It is precisely the same, in fact, with the 
London University. Mr. Lowe is doubtless a clever man, and 
a man of ideas ; but he is not a member of the University by 
which he was elected, and his ideas, such as they are, have 
certainly not won him the constituency. Mr. Bagehot, who 
was a graduate of the University, and was compelled to retire 
before him, was known almost exclusively for the breadth 
and subtlety of his speculative thought. He was not 
the more favourably received on that account. We rather 
suspect that he was the less favourably received on that 
account. The young University distrusted mere intellectual 
ability, though it was a home product and would have won the 
University credit, and pinned its faith on a political fame 
already acquired. They rejected the half-known man of high 
intelligence, and preferred the “right honourable.” The case 
of the University of London is as good an instance as any we 
have of the utter distrust which the new constituencies feel 
for ideas. They crave tangible signs of position and 
success,—a baronetcy, even though tacked to a disreputable 
political repute,—a millionaire rather than a thinker,—a 
politician of “made” success, rather than a half-known man 
of promise of their own constituency. Unquestionably the 
new Parliament, if heartily Liberal, and heartily loyal, will 
be nearly the most “ Philistine’ Parliament of our generation. 
The English people has not shown itself at all more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of ideas than the English middle-class. 
In fact, it is the lesson of the elections that the working-class 
is at present little but a lower middle class, with the same 
respect for externals, if not one much more abundant. 





THE NEW PRIMATE. 


HE new Primate of All England is the one prelate who has 
officially congratulated the Church of England on that 
comprehensiveness which can find room at once for Professor 
Jowett’s intense “love of truth” and Dr. Pusey’s intense 
“personal holiness.” He was one of the two who spoke in 
the plainest language about the narrow and despicable report 
of the Lower House of Convocation upon Kssays and Reviews. 
* Of all the foolish productions which it had ever been the 
misfortune of controversy to call out, this, the production of a 
single individual, was,” said Dr. Tait, “the worst, and more 
calculated than anything he had ever seen to injure the 
Christian faith.” He spoke with the same straightforward 
manliness of the “ melancholy ’’ Oxford declaration that “ the 
Bible not only contains, but 7s the word of God.” In 
relation to the proceedings against the Bishop of Natal, 
Dr. Tait, while joining in that requisition which affection- 
ately urged the resignation of Dr. Colenso, “for the peace 
of the Church and his own sake,” and “ deploring”’ the 
refusal which that requisition met with, has always stood up 
in the manliest way to secure fair play for the heretic bishop, 
The new Primate has resolutely asserted that he still recognizes 
Dr. Colenso as Bishop of Natal, inasmuch as he sees no 
validity in the pretended sentence of deposition. He exerted his 
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whole power at the unfortunate Lambeth Conference to prevent 
that disorderly synod from giving in its formal adhesion to the 
Bishop of Capetown’s views, and he succeeded, with the he] 
of the Bishop of St. David's, in preventing that mischief, I 
a word, there is no prelate in the Church whose policy has 
been so sincerely and resolutely in favour of comprehension 
in its largest sense, who has laid it down so simply 
that he considers the true bond of the Church to be the 
recognition of Christ as its spiritual ruler and the only spring 
of its unity, and who has shown himself so desirous to make 
light of all minor differences amongst those who can unite in 
this. Dr. Tait, then, has done all in his power to prove 
that when he talks of comprehension he means what he says 
and does not wish to fritter down the phrase into de. 
noting a general agreement with himself. He has shown 
no vestige of ecclesiastical sympathy with Dr. Pusey, but he 
has expressed his sincere pleasure in being able to include Dr, 
Pusey in the English Church. He has shown no vestige of 
intellectual sympathy with Professor Jowett,—whom on many 
points he would hardly profess to understand; but he has 
expressed his sincere pleasure in being able to include Professor 
Jowett in the English Church. He dislikes the extravagances 
of Ritualism, partly from the natural instincts of his own plain 
and vigorous sense; and partly from the feeling of the states- 
man,—the feeling expressed the other day by Mr. Gladstone, 
—that the clergy have no right to force a totally new mode of 
worship down the throats of a reluctant people. But he has 
shown no wish to apply the law in any puritanical spirit 
even here. We may say, without a shadow of reserve, that if 
any Churchman in England represents the sincere desire to 
stretch the comprehension of the Church over all of every 
shade of opinion who, while holding the deity of Christ, adhere 
generally to the simplicity of the Reformed worship, it is Dr. 
Tait. 

But this is not the new Primate’s only claim on our respect. 
With a thoroughly masculine breadth of view, he has com- 
bined a thoroughly manly earnestness of work. He has given 
himself with unwearied energy to the assault on the vice and 
ignorance and misery of his vast metropolitan see. Though 
in delicate health he has not shrunk from physical danger. 
Iie has been seen in the midst of the cholera. He has worked 
like a statesman at the financial reorganization of his diocese. 
He has shown, in short, that with him breadth of view does 
not mean indifference to Christian duty, but the reverse. 
With something of the statesman in him, he has shown 
much of the true spirit of the missionary. With feeble 
health, and a crowd of ecclesiastical anxieties on his 
mind, he has brought a host of new labourers into 
the populous deserts under his care, and laid the plans for 
transforming those populous deserts into something which will, 
at least, soon bear traces both of religion and of civilization. 
These are no small claims on the Church. And naturally 
enough, therefore, it was of the Bishop of London of whom 
we were thinking when we declined three weeks ago to name 
any candidate for the vacant Primacy, lest respect or sympathy 
so dangerous as ours should militate against his claim. 
Believing, as we do, that Dr. Tait is not a man to show different 
phases according to his station in the Church,—to lose his 
manliness and individuality as he gains in dignity,—to become 
less simple and less catholic, and more enamoured of that 
peculiarly ecclesiastical capacity for “ hedging,”’ as Primate 
than as Bishop of London,—we heartily rejoice in the firmness 
or the weakness, the wisdom or the good fortune, whichever 
it may be,—and we confess we do not see the fairuess, in spite 
of Mr. Disraeli’s general shiftiness, of denying him credit for 
the better motives where we should unquestionably, in case of a 
thoroughly bad choice, have held him responsible for the worse, 
—that has enabled the Conservative Prime Minister to make so 
good a choice. It is true, of course, that Dr. Tait is a bitter and, 
as it seemed to us, unscrupulous opponent of Mr. Gladstone s 
frish Church policy,—as where is the Bishop, unless it be 
Dr. Thirwall, who is not ?—but in all other matters he has 
been a steady Liberal, and we should scarcely have attributed 
it to virtue, even if Mr. Disraeli had gone anxiously out of his 
way to put an avowed enemy of the Irish Establishment into 
the highest seat of the English Establishment. If we are to 
give even the Devil his due, we need not grudge to say of Mr. 
Disraeli at least as much as this,—that if he had really had 
soul, and had intended to throw it into the task of his last and 
most important ecclesiastical appointment, he would have acted 
very much as he has done. 

We are told, however, not without plausibility, by some 
who have expressed moderate satisfaction in Dr. Tait’s appoint- 
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unfortunately the best appointment or the worst, 
as of constitutional kings in these days, comes to 
very nearly the same general result. Officials of this kind, it is 
said, have very little in their power. They must act more or 
less in deference to an external form of usage and opinion which 
cripples their individuality, and reduces to a minimum both 
their power of good and their power of evil. W hatever 
truth there may be in this assertion, it seems to us 
to be adapted at the present moment rather to diminish 
unduly the very great satisfaction we have reason to 
feel in a good appointment, than to moderate undue expecta- 
tions of imaginary good. In the first place, it is a matter 
of the first moment that clergymen of almost all shades of 
opinion should know that the Primate fully recognizes the 
enormous diversity of view prevalent in the Church, and does 
not condemn it,—does not sympathise with those who would 
take half the clerical consciences in the Church to task for 
their interpretation of the Articles, and the other half for their 
interpretation of the Prayer-Book. A Primate who looks 
these differences boldly in the face, and welcomes them, will 
do a great deal to make the clergy feel that great scrupulosity in 
the interpretation of their intellectual obligations, is not a part 
of their duty,—not what that mysterious entity ‘the Church” 
expects from them. You cannot have a better exponent of 
the Church, we should say, than its highest officer. If he 
regards this immense variety as a matter rather of congratula- 
tion than of reproach, the clergy may well feel that the letter of 
their engagements is authoritatively declared to admit, within 
certain simple limits, of a very wide and loose interpretation, and 
it will no longer be felt ambiguous if not low morality to give 
such a wide verge to the theological tendencies of the individual 
thinker. The new Primate, for instance, while disavowing 
for himself sympathy with the interpretation which Mr. Maurice 
attaches to the meaning of the word “eternal” in relation to 
eternal punishments, declared his hearty assent to that judg- 
ment of the Privy Council which admitted this interpretation 
as tenable, and declined to deprive those clergymen who 
accept it. More than this, it is well known that he heartily 
admires and respects the distinguished theologian to whom we 
have referred. Can any one doubt that the elevation of such a 
prelate to the head of the Church must tend to dissipate all 
doubts in the minds of clergymen holding similar views as to 
the honesty and candour of their conduct in remaining where 
they are? Many who would never have been satisfied by the 
mere legal declaration that their views were not forbidden, 
will be fully satisfied when they find a thoroughly religious 
man at the head of the Church cordially sanctioning their 
position. We may say precisely the same of the scrupulous 
Puseyites, men who are half ashamed of the constraint they 
are compelled to put on the Articles to make out anything like 
concurrence with their drift. When the Primate himself, so 
far from regretting their presence, rejoices in it, though he 
does not sympathize with their peculiar views at all, they may 
fairly assume that if they are not breaking faith with Aim, they 
are not breaking faith with anybody. Nor can such a state of 
feeling fail, as we think, to lead to the explicit recognition by 
the Legislature of a principle of comprehension which is openly 
approved by the Primate, and therefore taken advantage of by 
men of almost all shades of theological opinion. The value 
of this result, in giving true freedom to theologians, it would 
scarcely be possible for us to exaggerate. 

And independently of the value of this direct sanction for a 
larger liberty of thought among our clergy, the effect of 
having a really catholic-minded Archbishop of Canterbury, 
must be to diminish the adventitious importance of dogmatic 
differences, A Primate who can congratulate the Church on 
finding room for both Professor Jowett and Dr. Pusey must 
tend to lower the false value,—the superstitious value,— 
attributed by the clergy to the differences between Professor 
Jowett and Dr. Pusey. The Athanasian view of such differ- 
ences (we do not mean the view taken by Athanasius, but 
the view inculcated by the spurious Athanasian Creed) 
18, on the whole, inconsistent with the feeling with which a 
Primate like Dr. Tait,—pious, able, energetic, self-denying,— 
cannot but be regarded by his clergy. We need scarcely say 
that we think no genuine theological distinction intellectually 
and spiritually insignificant. What we do think is that the 
unportance attached to such difference is too often merely 
Superstitious,—the sort of importance attached to wearing a 
charm, or obtaining an “indulgence,” or appeasing Nemesis. 
The new Primate is not a man the clergy can fail 
to respect. He is not a man likely to hold differ- 
ent language as Primate from what he has held as 
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Bishop of London. Consequently, his influence in the 
Church must be in the direction of really and gravely diminish- 
ing the intellectual superstitions of the clergy,—towards 
reducing differences of dogmatic opinion to just what they are 
worth,—serious differences on very important subjects honestly 
held by men of probably equal moral and spiritual worth, 
from intellectual causes of a great variety of kinds,—not differ- 
ences affecting or tending to affect what is called men’s 
“salvation.” If this result is satisfactory to the Record, we 
can understand its acquiescence in thenew Primate. For our 
own parts, we should have thought that it would have struck 
at the very root of the meagre and miserable creed which that 
dull and bigoted paper doles out to its readers week after week. 





MR. LOWE’S SPEECH. 


M* LOWE'S speech after his election by the London 
4 University was very like himself, extremely able, quite 
independent, very unconciliatory, and full of a rooted dislike 
for popular influence on political affairs. His declaration that 
as regarded the suffrage he had nothing to retract and nothing 
to explain was a stroke levelled at the whole Liberal party, 
which, rather than lose his brain, has condoned his determined 
hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s measure; his remark that Mr. 
Bright’s congratulations were not very “ sincere”’ is a savage 
rebuff to a man who only wanted to render their intercourse 
in the Cabinet a little smoother; and his declaration that 
like Cobbett, he would rather all Englishmen had bacon to eat 
than that all read Bacon, was a reatlirmation of his most 
offensive educational heresies in their most offensive form. 
He was, it is true, in favour of general primary education, but 
through every sentence ran his old maxim, ‘“‘ We must educate 
our masters,”’ the belief that the cultivated in cultivating others 
are only yielding to an evil necessity. ‘Justice to the palace, 
bread to the cottage,” is a proverb which expresses the inner 
thought of Mr. Lowe, as it did that of the wise but cruel 
aristocracy which invented it ; and he only accepts the diviner 
saying, ‘ Let there be light,’’ when he thinks the darkness may 
favour some attack on property. We ought, he thinks, to esta- 
blish the American school system, not because it will make Eng- 
lishmen happier, or wiser, or holier; but in order that we, in 
our thickly peopled country, may be as safe as the Americans 
in their thinly peopled one. He, in fact, dreads the people as 
a vast but dangerous foree, which he would never have 
acknowledged ; but which, as it has been acknowledged, must 
be strictly controlled, not as one controls water to avoid waste, 
but as one controls gunpowder to avert disaster. Naturally, 
Mr. Lowe, who always tries to see facts, is contemptuous of 
those who assert that “ we have changed nothing except the 
basis of all things ;” but he has no approval to bestow on the 
change, no welcome for the new forces admitted into the Con- 
stitution, no suggestion to offer, save for taming the new and 
unwelcome members of the political household. 

Nothing he ever said, we think, illustrates Mr. Lowe’s 
strength and weakness like his suggestion in this speech for 
taming English democracy. It is marvellously able. Instead 
of traducing America, as a Tory of his opinions would have 
done, warning his readers against her example, imploring them 
to set before themselves other guides, he says boldly, ‘ Make 
America your ideal. You have adopted her basis of action, 
adopt also the checks by which she has made that action 
steady and consistent.’ He did not, of course, venture to say, 
‘Create a President,’—the most real of all restraining forces in 
America,—for in England we are all loyal, and Mr. Lowe 
hopes to be a Cabinet Minister, but he pointed to the Senate as 
a model for imitation. Make the Second Chamber powerful, so 
powerful that it shall be able to consider and sift all questions 
brought before it with effect, that is, in fact, to delay and, if 
necessary, enfeeble the action of the Commons. Admit great 
officials to its ranks, not as Peers, but avowedly as Senators,—or 
shall we say as Privy Councillors?—and the Upper House will 
be strong, may be as strong, he half hints, as the Roman Senate, 
which, as he did not forget, though he did not mention it, 
gradually stole away all power from the assembly of the Tribes. 
This is the very perfection of political astuteness, to bid the 
people follow the model they have selected, and warn the 
upper class that in following it the people will lose their 
power. Its only defect is that it is a speech for Venice, not 
England, for the sixteenth century, not the nineteenth ; that it 
is one which, to succeed, should not have been uttered in a 
public hall, or reported next morning over the United King- 
dom. As circumstances are, instead of instructing the few, 
it warns the many; and any project for reforming the Lords 
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will be watched with a new jealousy, lest such reform should | centralized countries,—e.g., Paris and Berlin,—where the 
increase not only the persuading power of the Lords, which | metropolitan representation is sure to include many, if not 


would be a good thing, but their obstructing power, which 
would be an utterly bad thing. Mr. Lowe forgets that the 
American Senate is deprived of the latter by the fact that 
it is an elected body, elected for precisely the same term as 
the average House of Commons, namely, four years,—the nomi- | 
nal term is six, but two-thirds are changed every four; that, for 
example, at this moment the Senate is more Radical than the 
House of Representatives. Englishmen want a good Sovereign 
power, not a divided sovereignty. The grand merit of the 
Constitution as it has existed since 1832, and on great ques- 
tions since 1688, is that it allows the sovereign power to 
deposit itself unbroken in the representatives of the people ; 
that when aroused there are no limits to the authority of the 
House of Commons, that it can change the supreme Executive 
and the whole policy of the country in a night. The Throne is 
better than the Presidency, because under the shadow of the 
throne, in the half-light which hides the arcana of the Con- 
stitution from too direct inquiry, a new President can be 
appointed, and the whole force of the nation directed 
into a new channel without disturbance or perceptible 
friction. The House of Lords is better than the 
Senate, because, while it criticizes great acts from a more 
original point of view, it cannot interrupt or seriously impede 
them. Such a paralysis of power as we now witness in the 
United States could not be witnessed in the United 
Kingdom, for the Commons, if equally excited, would decide 
on their policy, appoint a man to execute it, and if he did 
not execute it, change him at a week’s notice, the single obstacle 
being the right of the English President to ascertain if Com- 
mons and Constituencies were of the same mind. That unity 
and completeness of the ultimate Sovereignty, that power of 
bringing the national will to bear at once and with irresistible 
force upon the national policy, is the very reason why the Par- 
liamentary is better than the Presidential system of popular 
government. Mr. Lowe says the latter has lasted eighty years. 
Quite true; and at the end of the eighty years one-third of 
the population of the United States, occupying half its territory, 
descended into the field to assert their independence. Surely 
there are checks enough in the British Constitution, checks 
from the action of parties, checks from the persuading power 
of the Lords, checks from the social system, checks, above all, 
from the slowness of the people to receive ideas, checks so 
various and so powerful that, as Earl Russell stated to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, “it takes seven years to pass 
a big bill”? Is Mr. Lowe so anxious to increase the term? We 
should have thought that he of all men would like to see action 
nearly related to thought, would have been impatient of the 
obstacles which the vested interests can place in the way of 
improvement. We venture to predict that if he is ever Home 
Secretary and wants to improve London he will take a 
different view of checks; and this much we may certainly say, 
that the one genuine danger to which the Parliamentary 
system is exposed is the impatience with which the thoughtful 
regard the trying though useful slowness with which the 
system works. If there is a revolutionary tendency in the 
public mind it is a sway towards Cesarism, a despotism 
exercised in accord with the instincts of the people. 

The principle of Mr. Lowe’s suggestion is a bad one, and as 
for the suggestion itself, it is only Sir William Temple’s over 
again. Ile also tried to diminish the power of the Commons 
by placing above it an expanded Privy Council in which old 
notabilities had seats, and which was gently and silently to 
absorb to itself much of the people’s powers. His experiment 
had every circumstance in its favour except one, that the 
Commons saw through it, and it expired in a few weeks, and 
is forgotten. 





1841 AND 1868. 


MHE London Elections are over; the large Conservative 
J minority in the City has regained its representation ; 
Westminster has shown herself incapable of keeping a great 
man when she had got one, and a surprise similar to that 
which at one time seated Admiral (then Captain) Rous as 
her member has raised a wealthy newsvendor to tem- 
porary prominence, and even to such kind of enduring 
notoriety as attends those whose names get somehow 
embedded in the world-wide fame of an opponent. On the 
whole, the Metropolis appears to have sunk back to that easy 
level of representative mediocrity which seems congenial to it, 





and which offers so strong a contrast to the capitals of more | 


most, of the Parliamentary leaders. The working-classes 
through supineness, and above all, want of organization, have 
made their influence but little felt, and have allowed Seats to 
pass out of their hands which, had they chosen, they might 
have disposed of ; allowing Lambeth, for instance, to become 
as it were a Liberal pocket-borough for the City. 

Outwardly, then, all seems the day after the elections ye 
much the same as it was before. And yet those whose London 
recollections may stretch as far back, say, as the general 
election of 1841, and who have seen more or less of the pre- 
sent one, cannot fail to be struck with certain great differences, 
not indeed so much in the actual proceedings at the nomina. 
tion or polling, as in the electoral campaign which preceded 
them. Nominations are, of course, always the opportunity of 
the idle, the dishonest, and, above all, of the boys, whose one 
glorious privilege of citizenship on such occasions is tobawlthem.- 
selves hoarse without interference from a policeman; though the 
one for Westminster seems to have formed a wonderful contrast 
with the old hustings’ scenes on the steps of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, when the most popular candidates of the day,—e. 4, 
Sir de Lacy Evans,—were absolutely inaudible at fifteen yards’ 
distance, and the proceedings never ended without the accompani- 
ment of missile eggs and cabbage-stalks ; whilst even Mr. Mill’s 
weak voice was heard on this occasion at Charing Cross 
within about as large a circle as it could naturally reach to, 
and no single act of violence seems to have disturbed the 
good-humour of the crowd. So, again, ina minor degree, at 
the polling-booths, though the small amount of general ex- 
citement during the day, the quietude of the morrow and of 
the very evening were remarkable as compared with the past. 
But the difference was far more marked in the meetings at 
which the candidates addressed their future or hoped-for con- 
stituents. 

Take, for instance, the St. James’s Hall meeting of Novem- 
ber 13. Any one who was present at that meeting, and who 
remembers 1841, will have felt at once that such a meeting 
would have been simply out of the question at that period. 
Crowded as the vast hall was from top to bottom, it was im- 
possible that waves of popular commotion should not now and 
then surge up and break with a roar; but, on the whole, 
it was not more disturbed than many a missionary or anti- 
slavery meeting has been ere this in Exeter Hall, and well- 
dressed women sat quietly through it, not only in the galleries, 
where they mustered in force, but two or three even in the 
body of the hall. In 1841 it is safe to say that the meeting 
would have been nothing else than one scene of continuous 
uproar, such as that by which London Liverymen keep up the 
time-honoured tradition in the Guildhall; Chartists would 
have forced their way to the platform to propose an amend- 
ment in honour of the Five Points; half-drunken roughs 
would have occupied the seats now filled by serious and 
respectable working-men, and blowzy women from St. Giles’s 
or the neighbourhood of Pye Street would have been ihe 
most prominent female supporters of the candidates. In 
dress, in demeanour, in physical type, the superiority of the 
audience of 1868 over that of 1841 was simply marvellous. 

But still more marvellous was the intellectual progress of 
the former. A capacity of listening had been evidently 
acquired, which in former days was absolutely wanting, and 
withal a still more novel capacity of understanding what was 
listened to. We need not dwell upon Captain Grosvenor's 
speech, whose arguments were ancestral, and have proved 
irresistible at the polls, though even his well-learnt clap- 
trap would have appeared tame beyond endurance to the last 
generation. But the real phenomenon of the meeting, in the 
eyes of an old stager, was Mr. Mill, and his speech, and his 
reception. What! this little, spare, plain-faced old man, with 
the jerky gestures, the thin voice, the features every now and 
then contracted by a tic, to be the popular candidate for 
Westminster,—to be greeted with three times the applause 
given for his Guardsman colleague! Why, he would have 
been pelted from the platform in the days of such popular 
heroes as a Feargus O'Connor! But he speaks, and every 
word he says is listened to with anxious attention. He has 
not, like his predecessor, to pause at suitable intervals for 4 
cheer ; he only stops when interrupted by applause. And yet 
his speech is, from first to last, no appeal to the passions of 
the audience, although directed as much to their hearts as to 
their understandings. It has breadth, yet it offers the most 
careful gradations, distinctions which to an audience of twenty 
years ago would have been felt as subtle ones,—e.g., between 
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‘the Church’ and ‘Church party.’ From beginning to end 
there is nothing about himself, nothing but about the cause, the 
leader, and the future. Instead of a demagogue vaunting his 
own services, seeking to prove his own superiority to all others, his 
own indispensableness to the constituency, we have the touching 
spectacle of this old man of world-wide reputation dwelling on 
the services rendered by Mr. Gladstone, on his capacity for 
rendering more, on the need of trusting in his good intentions, 
and declaring his own willingness to follow such a guide. Yet 
this speech, thus utterly impersonal, is yet at the same time 
intensely individual, for you feel all through that a man is 
speaking to you, and not a mouthpiece, and a man with the 
highest sense of moral responsibility, who will not utter one 
word but what his conscience approves. And ever as he pro- 
ceeds he rises in tone and scope, till forecasting the future, he 
shows the need of sooner or later grappling with the two giant 
evils of Pauperismand Crime, with aview to their extermination ; 
quoting,—this alleged atheist—the words of Christ,—lifting 
his audience visibly with him till the last, so that in all that 
vast assembly there could not have been a creature not absolutely 
imbecile or malignant who, at the close of such a speech, did 
not find himself in a higher sphere both of thought and feel- 
ing than at the beginning. 

In the long run, it matters little whether at the polling- 
booth John Stuart Mill may have been defeated or successful. 
Such a Westminster candidate, such speeches on a canvas as 
those of which we have briefly referred to one only, would 
have been absolutely inconceivable seven-and-twenty years ago. 
The world of English life has moved since 1841,—and it will 
move further yet. 

Above all, it is necessary that the working-classes should 
organize themselves. They have, under the new Reform Act, 
vast power, if they will only use it; and the example of 
Sheffield shows well with what effect such power can be used 
against the combined forces of the employers, the publicans, 
and Mr. Broadhead, all working almost as one man in favour 
of Mr. Roebuck; or that of Frome, where the electoral 
sceptre has passed in a day from the hands of two noble 
houses to those of an independent-minded working-class, 
worthy constituents of their new member. In most instances, 
however, they have lamentably failed to do all they might have 
done, now sending their best men to win impossible victories, 
now suffering candidates to be put up on their behalf who 
could have done them no credit, now simply letting power 
slip through their fingers into other hands. Not that the sole 
or even the main object of political organization for the work- 
ing-class should be the return of working-men candidates, 
but (1) the securing of the franchise to all members of their 
class who may be entitled to it; (2) the establishing such a 
discipline as shall enable the working-men to throw their influ- 
ence into the scales in favour of the best men, to whatever class 
they may belong. With how much of real self-abnegation, 
with how large a consideration of the fair interests of other 
classes, the best of the working-men are prepared to use their 
political power, the following letter, received by the writer from 
a foreman engineer newly enfranchised as a county voter by 
the late Reform Act, may show :— 


“November 17, 1868.—Dear »—As I shall have a vote to give, I 
wish to ask you if you think I shall be doing right to vote for Mr. : 
the Liberal, and Mr. , the Conservative. I am both, for I go in for the 
greatest possible good for the greatest possible number. Although I 
am only a working-man, I don’t wish to run from one extreme to the 
other by giving to my class more than their fair share of political 
power. What I want to see is this, [that], each class or caste havo 
just enough power to repel and drive back all those who attempt to do 
that which is wrong, and mean, and unjust. ‘ Live and Iet live,’ is my 
creed. Conserve all which is fair and useful, and proper between man 
and man, and eradicate all which is wrong and selfish, and one-sided 
and false. We are all too much blinded by self-interest, and [prone] 
tocry, ‘Lord, bless mz and mine in preference to all the world beside ;’ 
and so we want just and equal laws made by the whole people for the 
good of the whole people. We shall always have in all classes human 
tigers, who care not who sink so long as they and theirs can swim.— 
Yours ever truly, oe 











How many shopkeepers, large or small, are there in 100,000, 
who could have written such a letter ? nay, who could under- 


stand the almost Quixotic sense of justice between class and | 


class which inspired it ? 





COUNTY LIBERALS. 


TT great majority of county elections will be concluded 

next week, and we would once more press on the county 
Constituencies the question we have asked so often, why they 
48 a body should display a preference for Tory over Whig, 


| Or even over Radical candidates? What is there in their 


circumstances which should induce them to think that the 
| Tories are, as a whole, more favourable to the agricultural 
_interest, to those who farm as well as to those who occupy 
the soil? We put aside the contemptuous language of the 
citizen press, which we admit to be often as irritating as it is 
silly, and ask the farmers and smaller proprietors why they 
adhere so steadily to a standard under which in a battle of 
| thirty years they have won nothing, except the Cattle Plague 
| Acts ? Prima facie their interest is all the other way. The 
greatest burdens now pressing especially on the landed interest 
are the rates, the expense and difliculty of transferring the 
soil, the malt tax, and the absurd cost of transporting both 
farm produce and farm requisites by railway. On every one 
of those points Mr. Gladstone ought to be the agriculturists’ 
favourite representative. Ue is perfectly aware that local 
taxation has of late years, from its tendency to increase, from 
the changes in its incidence, and from other causes, become 
the most vexatious, if not the heaviest, of farmers’ as well as 
of citizens’ burdens ; that it is necessary to examine the sub- 
ject as carefully as the national taxation was examined 
between 1845 and 1865, and with the same objects, to 
‘release a great manufacture from special restrictions, and 
to shift the burden on to the shoulders most competent 
to bear it, namely, the owners of all kinds of property 
benefited by the rates. We dare say Sir Stafford North- 
cote or Mr. Disraeli would be equally willing to under- 
take the inquiry, but they have not the same transcendent 
genius for finance, nor could they carry their measures of 
relief with the same ease. Measures of agricultural relief 
proposed by Liberals will be welcomed by the country without 
the jealousy with which all such proposals from the squire- 
archy would infallibly be regarded. It was a Liberal who 
first made the question of County Boards a hustings cry, and 
who formally proposed to remedy a great want in our 
machinery by establishing a Ministry of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the Councils of Agriculture now rising all over 
England. Mr. Gladstone is personally pledged to hand over 
the administration of county rates to those who pay them, 
and to that reduction of expenditure which alone can make 
the reduction or extinction of the malt tax possible or easy. 
The county theory, that the Liberals like the malt tax be- 
cause it is the one tax the towns do not pay, is a pure delu- 
sion. They pay as much as the farmers, though they have 
not the additional annoyance of seeing useful land made com- 
paratively useless. Some of the most influential Liberals 
declare, as we do, that the tax, being in fact a tax on raw 
materials, is utterly indefensible, except as an outwork of the 
spirit and wine revenues, which the great brewers, once relieved 
of this tax, would speedily destroy. Nothing in the way of a 
drink could contend with Bass at twopence a quart, and we 
cannot see a way to replace sixteen millions sterling collected 
at acost of perhaps 2 per cent. Nothing, we may say with 
confidence, could delight Mr. Gladstone more than a chance of 
abolishing the malt tax altogether, or even of putting it on to 
beer,—that is, off the inferior kinds of barley,—and his reluct- 
ance to move, like Lord Stanley’s, proceeds from a high- 
principled anxiety for national credit. The simplification of 
transfers of land is emphatically a Liberal question. They 


would not hesitate, as a party, to make land as sale- 
able as a watch, and in so doing raise its saleable 
value at once by some ten years’ purchase, while 


enabling owners both to split up estates and to grant 
perpetual leases,—a system more favourable to capitalist 
agriculture than even sales, as it leaves the money which 
would be invested in land at 3 per cent. to be invested on it 
jat 7. The greatest need of all, cheap and widely-diffused steam 
carriage, is, it is notorious, Mr. Gladstone's especial hobby. A 
railway of any kind within a mile of an estate raises the 
owner's rents 10 per cent., and diminishes the farmers’ outlay 
rather more, and a railway which could carry marl and 
manure at nominal rates would add a fourth to every far- 
mer’s chance of profit. We do not hesitate to say that were 
Mr. Gladstone virtual Dictator, England would in ten years be 
covered with railways communicating by cheap feeders with 
every village, all owned by the State, all worked on the prin- 
ciple of extracting profit from an enormous increase of busi- 
ness, all with special facilities for agricultural conveyance, 
and all charging uniform rates for passengers. Every per- 
sonal and direct interest of the farmers ought to lead them 
to Mr. Gladstone’s side, while it is from him alone that they 
are likely to obtain the removal of their two greatest indirect 
grievances,—the law which forbids the appointment of 
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tenants to the magistracy, and the indefensible scheme of 
education which deprives their sons of any benefit from the 
taxes they pay. This last absurdity, which costs every 
farmer with two sons at least twice his county rates, 
will not survive three years of Liberal administration, 
for if Mr. Austin Bruce has lost his seat, Mr. Forster is head 
of the poll, and Mr. Gladstone is not the man to spare the 
“ charities,’ which, instead of County Lyceums, maintain 
useless little cliques of plunderers. That single reform, 
County Lyceums, in which an education as good as that of 
the Edinburgh High School could be obtained for £20 a year, 
would of itself be worth more to the farmers, would help them 
more decidedly to provide for their families, than a total abo- 
lition of all rates whatever. Let them look at their brethren 
in Scotland and see what they are doing. There are not 
keener farmers in the world than the men of Aberdeenshire, 
or men who have to farm more closely to the wind, and they 
are sending up Mr. McCombie, a tenant farmer, at once 
sturdiest of Liberals, and wisest and most successful of agri- 
culturists. Do they think the Aberdeenshire men are taken 
in, or do not know their own pecuniary interests? They had 
better deal a little with them for stock, and they will find 
cause to modify that opinion. 

Then there is another “county question,” to which in 
ordinary elections we should not refer, but which, with a 
new constituency, becomes of direct importance. The main— 
indeed, we may say the only—latent object of Tory politics 
is to keep the existing social system untouched. If they 
prevail, it will remain, and we would ask the farmers, all 
over England, if they truly like it, if the preposterous 
distinction kept up between them and the “gentlemen,” 
a distinction so great that only last year speakers at agricul- 
tural dinners complained of a few independent words because 
they would be “ offensive to the gentlemen,’—a distinction 
which confoundsevery variety of grade, from the man who is only 
a ploughman without wages, to the man fit to be a member of 
Parliament, in a single and subordinate caste. Do they like 
legal exclusion from the magistracy, customary dictation as to 
their votes, frequent questions as to their right to attend 
certain social gatherings? If they do not they are, in sup- 
porting Mr. Disraeli, voting for them all. Wedo not say that 
the Liberals, the Whigs more especially, are in this matter 
one whit better than the Tories. On the contrary, there is no 
social arroganceequal to that of aWhig witha pedigree ora purse, 
just as before the war there was no contempt for the negro quite 
so uneasily aggressive as that of the Northerner. But both 
Whig and Tory exclusiveness rest on a social system which 
the Tory is trying to maintain, and the Whig is doing his best, 
consciously or unconsciously, to upset ; a system under which 
careers are practically not free, because half of them are forbid- 
den by the spirit of caste, and men are practically not equal, be- 
cause political power, the one real leveller, is restricted to the 
owners of the soil. The Tory is genial with his tenants, 
because, recognizing no right of equality, he does not fear to 
unbend ; the Whig is ungenial, because he is deferring a right 
which he knows in his conscience as well as his brain his own 
principles demand, and which he must ultimately concede. 

There is but one genuine grievance which should set farmers 
against the Liberal cause: their treatment from the Liberal 
press, a treatment we have constantly deplored. Many of our 
contemporaries write of them as if they were fools or foes, talk 
of the “agricultural mind” as if modern farming were not a 
highly scientific manufacture, and manifest occasionally an 
impatience of farmers’ grievances simply because farmers pro- 
pound them. It is rather irritating to a man who is, perhaps, 
a fair chemist, a large employer of labour, and ruler of a parish, 
to be told that because he manufactures corn instead of mule 
twist he cannot understand the Poor Laws; but the root of this 
spirit is the melancholy dissociation which has existed for years 
between Liberalism and the Land, and which the farmers can 
next week end. There is one paper in Great Britain which, 
though published in a great city, is without the faintest trace 
of this tendency, and that is the Scotsman, and the reason is 
simple,—Scotch farmers have become Liberals almost to a man. 





SPIRITUAL ELECTIONS. 
\ BISHOP of the English Communion said a few months ago, 
in a remarkable sermon, noticed by us at the time, and re- 
published in a recent number of Good Words,* that the Kingdom 
of God will, after all, be founded like, and yet very unlike, some 








* Good Words for September, 1853, 








of the grandest of modern empires, on ‘ universal suffrage,” 


that God is waiting to be ‘ elected King,” and will not have Hig 
kingdom in any other way. The Kingdom of Heaven, said the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, in the very place where English 
Sovereigns are crowned, Westminster Abbey,—is one “ of which 
the triumph comes not by force, not by its King putting his foot 
on the necks of his enemies, but by their laying them willingly 
beneath his feet,—a kingdom whose establishment is not by 
obligation or necessity, but by the will and choice of those who 
are within it. It is God's kingdom, and this is the way He 
triumphs. God elected by the universal suffrage of Creation igs to 
be hailed as King, and crowned Lord of All; He will not haye 
his kingdom in any other way, because in no other way would 
He be truly King. But thus will He be truly King, and for this 
kingdom He waits. For this God waits, and will wait. 
He waits for his kingdom,—the kingdom which comes 
by the choice of Creation, not by order from above.” ‘To 
many this language will sound grotesque, and to some almost the 
opposite of the truth ; yet we believe it is full of the most curious 
spiritual truth, and of that very spiritual truth which makes the 
English nation cling to the coarse machinery of political elections 
with a true and loyal instinct. No doubt there is another side to 
the truth. We could not choose God, if He had not first chosen 
us. ‘* You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you,” said 
Christ to his own chosen companions, the Apostles,—and they had 
not chosen Him then, though they chose Him deliberately after- 
wards. ‘That election of the King of Heaven of which the Bishop 
spoke, could only be possible if the other ‘ election,’—the ‘ election’ 
known to theologians, but by them corrupted to mean an act of 
partiality, —had taken place first. ‘The highest and final result of 
any man’s election by God may be said to be God's election by 
him,—this last, however, an election needing repetition every hour, 
—to be his true Ruler and King. Yet there is plenty of foundation 
for the mixture of scorn and pity with which Mr. Carlyle and men of 
his school are apt to speakof the anarchy of popular self-government, 
and for the earnestness with which they beseech us to put aside 
the empty form of asserting a power for the use of which we are 
quite incompetent, and, instead, to be loyal and faithful to the first 
ruler with any divine capacity for rule in him whom we can dis- 
cover. If we listen to that school,—and we may listen to them 
often with great benefit,—there is no more conspicuous proof of 
the radical insanity of modern civilization than its affectation of 
self-government and its parrot-cries against despotism. ‘ Govern- 
ment by committee” is said by them to be the maddest of all govern- 
ments; and the best of all, government by any one with a divine 
faculty to govern, and the still diviner faculty of putting down all 
anarchical resistance with a high hand. ‘To such preachers as 
these, the type of true government is always despotic ; and we 
are reminded sometimes, with a certain grim humour, that had the 
universal order, the moral government of man, been in committee, 
instead of in the Supreme Will, we should not have come to grief 
only because we should not have come up at all. Yet this is only 
half of the truth, of which the noble passage we have extracted 
from Dr. Ewing's sermon contains the other half. Doubtless the 
universal order is rooted in one supreme and perfect Will, but 
then the first and deepest fiat of that Will is that the object of 
creation shall be not to conquer, but persuade the lower creatures 
into voluntary subjection, to wring from them not mere obedience, 
but sympathy, not punctual observance, but free and joyful con- 
sent. If it were otherwise, creation need not have been, we might 
almost say, could not have been, at all. For there is no sort of 
difference between the existence of God “ Himself,” alone and of a 
universe which merely reflected Him, without embodying any new 
and independent volition, without being at liberty to go astray and 
liable to be persuaded and redeemed. A creation without real 
freedom within it, a creation which should have been all God, or, 
what is the same thing, all emanation from God, without any new 
“ cause” at all, would have been quite indistinguishable from Him 
who created it. It would have been a mere procession of the 
thoughts and volitions of the Divine mind ; following the law of 
llis solitary consciousness; and just as great and infinite if 
it had remained within his mind, in the region of spiritual 
conception as if it had come out of that mind into a merely 
material existence, (if, indeed, there could have been any dis- 
tinction between spiritual and material existence in a universe 
containing only one Will, only one spring of events, only 
one root of causation,—God himself). Fichte used to maintalo 
that the whole material order of the universe, the revolution of 
the earth, the phenomena of day and night, of the stars, and the 
mountains, and the snow, and of the cities and their throngs of 
life, their virtues and vices, and pleasures and pains, are all due to 
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vere laws of individual consciousness, to phenomena of the indivi- 
dual mind, all, in short, not laws of being, but “‘ laws of thought. 
Fichte’s paradox would, however, be true, not of us, but of God, 
if we could suppose a creation without any germ of truly indepen- 
dent life, without any free will, any power of dissent or, therefore, 
of real assent, to the Supreme Will. Could that be so, Cc reation 
would be nothing but the Creator,—could not be outside the 
Creator's self, whether it were material or spiritual, or whatever it 
might be called. He would be all, and there could be nothing 
else that was not He. 

As it is, however, the more we study the laws of nature and 
the laws of moral life, the more clearly do we see that the Bishop 
of Argyll is right, and that Calvinism when it put forth the elec- 
tion of man by God as all in all, missed the very object and purpose 
of that election, namely, that He in his turn might eventually 
be elected by us. We have not chosen Him yet, though He has 
chosen us; but He has chosen us in order that eventually we 
may choose Him. He rules us in order that we may desire 
to be ruled by Him, that we may choose Him for our ruler. It is 
for this that God manifests himself so dimly, so much by glimpses, 
and that He keeps behind the seeming veil of nature and law ; 
that He refuses to let us see him as he is; that he loves, as it 
were, to assume an incognito in his own world; that to 
scientific men spelling out his methods of action one by 
one, He seems to be only ‘the Unknown and Unknow- 
able ;” that men only who have done his will freely with- 
out the overpowering vision of his presence He grants for a 
moment to see whose will it is that they have really done. It 
seems to us that the universe is carefully prepared to foster the 
weak freedom, the poor volition, the faint independence, of finite 
beings, by disguising and veiling the mighty personality behind, 
in the full conscious presence of which we could not grow, but 
should be extinguished. Now and then, here and there, in order 
that we may have the faith which is as much the condition of 
growth, as sight would be the condition of paralysis, a corner of 
the veil is withdrawn, aud we see the Infinite Will behind. But 
the judgments,—whether approval or condemnation,—in which 
the Divine hand is seen, are only periodic. ‘Judging that He 
may teach,—not teaching that He may judge,” as Dr. Ewing 
says, the great Ruler soon leaves us again to our own limited free- 
dom. He punishes, not to turn us as a helmsman turns a ship, but 
in order that we may be dissatisfied with ourselves, and turn our- 
selves. He desires us to share his counsels rather than merely 
recognize Him. He prefers even the man who, fancying himself 
without God in the world, acts in God’s own spirit, to him who, 
recognizing Him fully, merely bends without consenting to his 
will. There seems to us that real sovereignty, in the despotic and 
Oriental sense, is not the object of the divine government. If we 
may say it without irreverence, He rules the world absolutely 
at first, only that He may rule it constitutionally afterwards. He 
rules most as He would, when He gains consent instead of impos- 
ing a destiny. Intellectually we could never have learned the 
method and meaning of his laws, if his person had not been with- 
drawn behind those laws. The sort of study given to physical, 
and chemical, and vital laws, would have been impossible, if the 
omnipotence of the divine personality had been manifest in 
them. The familiarity with his methods, with his undeviat- 
ing order, with his minute and thickly-crossing threads of causa- 
tion would have been impossible to the imagination of a 
finite being, if the overwhelming personality behind had been un- 
veiled before the investigating mind. The whole sphere of moral 
freedom, and moral oriyinality, as we may say, would have been 
obliterated by the visible dominance of so supreme a purity. 
Vision, knowledge of Him, follows, instead of preceding, every 
right act done in his spirit,—is its reward, not its cause and ante- 
cedent. He shows himself to those who elect Him, and hides 
himself in order that they may elect Him the more freely. 

We have little patience, then, with those who see in popular 
elections only the anarchy of helpless and ignorant wills. ‘They 
are really the highest act of national life, where they are the 
response toa great and searching question put by the State to the 
people,—a national equivalent for that which the Bishop of 
Argyll so finely calls ‘‘ electing” God. In the present instance, we 
firmly believe that those who have chosen their side, gravely, 
and deliberately, and as a matter of duty, have truly been 
deciding on no less a question than that of the hastening 
of God’s kingdom. He gives us opportunities of resist- 
ing his rule, of delaying his kingdom, because they are 
really essential, if we are to have opportunities of accept- 
tug his rule and hastening his kingdom. He waits for us 


to decide for ourselves, because no decision is really for Lim | 





which is not made for ourselves. We may say, not profanely, but 
with profound reverence, that God’s whole plan in this world is 
so to rule us as to avoid intimidation not only by evil, but by good, 
not only by selfish power, but by the most perfect of all powers, 
his own infinite will. It could not be his will that we should 
obey his will without entering into his will, and making it our 
own. He is so secret with us that He may not intimidate us by 
his infinitude, but gain us over without any act of abject sub- 
mission to his decree. He neither bribes us by offering imme- 
diate gains, nor overpowers us by dark threats. He trains us 
without showing himself, that we may be really free, and elect 
Him, if we will, because he is good, and not because he is 
supreme. Are we saying too much ir asserting that in these 
elections, though many may have voted really for Him who 
have voted mistakenly, yet the question submitted to the 
country has been one of a morality so clear and simple, and of a 
choice between statesmen whose whole conduct and spirit have 
been so utterly contraries of each other, that by far the greater 
number of votes gravely and conscientiously given, or to be given, 
for one alternative, have really been, and will be, votes for hasten- 
ing the kingdom of God, while the greater number of those given 
on the other side, though they may not have been, and we hope 
have not been, and will not be, given for an evil end, yet have 
been and wili be given carelessly, recklessly, by party routine, 
and without realizing at all that a great question of moral life 
and death is before us? Have the mass of the so-called Conser- 
vatives realized at all that we as a nation are now called upon for 
an act of grave and solemn national choice? Have their votes not 
rather been given under the influence of a minister who has the 
art of making all solemn things look trivial illusions ? of a charmer 
who so charms the understandings of his followers as to make all 
deliberate fiats of the political conscience seem mere throws in an 
idle, though dangerous, but exciting, game of chance ? 





THE TYRANNY OF UPHOLSTERY. 
IIE tyranny of fashion in dress is no doubt very absurd, but it 
is not half so absurd as the tyrauny of fashion in upholstery. 
There is some sort of reason for the one, but there is none at all 
for the other. Female fashions, in particular, are ultimately 
regulated by artists of more or less ingenuity and knowledge, 
the process of establishing a new fashion being something of this 
kind. Designs are made, in the first place, by designers in the 
pay of the great Parisian milliners, are tried on people of the 
demi-monde, who rather like to be conspicuous, are submitted, if 
they succeed, to the Empress and a few great ladies, and if 
approved are worn, and then, being puffed by millinera and 
described in fashion books, make the tour of Europe. ‘They are 
very seldom, therefore, wholly devoid of taste or true principle, 
especially as to the combination of colours; and it is an open 
question whether ‘‘fashion” in dress does not preserve society 
from one of two disasters,—the wearing of outrageous garments by 
women sure to be imitated, or the general adoption of a costume 
pretty or ugly, which thenceforward would never be seriously 
changed. ‘The unchangeable costume might be a pleasant one 
for family treasuries, but it would tend slightly to stereotype a 
society in which the most dangerous of temptations is towards 
stereotyping. It must never be forgotten that in Europe for a 
woman to be very conspicuous is either to be slightly immodest, 
or to be thought so,—either being a sound reason for a certain 
tameness in submitting to uniformity,—and to endure perman- 
ence and uniformity at once would ultimately extinguish 
the faculty of discrimination altogether. That argument can 
hardly, however, be pleaded in defence of the tyranny of 
upholstery, in which, when excellence has once been attained, 
novelty is of very minor consequence, and permanence is 
the condition of true art. Without permanence the outlay 
attendant on good designs and thorough workmanship cannot be 
incurred, and people who like “ pretty things,” but have short 
purses, are compelled to submit to the tender mercies of uphol- 
sterers, who have just three objects—to keep up the practice of 
setting up a drawing-room, to invent no furniture which requires 
individual work, and cannot, therefore, be turned out in thou- 
sands of specimens, and to change such designs as can be 80 
turned out as often as possible. With these objects they are com- 
pelled to make war at once against solidity and originality,—a 
permanent war, in which, as they well know, they are battling 
for the prosperity as dear to them as life. 
The very highly placed and the very rich often set them at 
defiance, the mania for new furniture seldom seizing a very old 
family ; while the rich, whom it does seize, gratify it independently ; 
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but the upholsterers usually win their battle against the middle-+ 
class, which has on such subjects neither originality nor nerve. 
They dare not even distribute their rooms as they like. ‘There 
are thousands, tens of thousands of women in England, with 
from £300 to £3,000 a year, who persist in ruining good houses 
by devoting the best apartment,—usually in London a lop-eared 
suite,--'o a drawing-room filled with furniture they dislike and 
are afraid to break, but think it correct to have. ‘They want one of 
the two rooms, it may be, very much to sit in, and let their children 
move about in—for a ‘ living-room” in fact—but they think it 
necessary to their ‘ position” to furnish both in a way which 
renders easy life impossible, and necessary to their purses to 
protect such furniture till, from the housemaid to the owner, it is 
a nuisance to all who come in contact with it. A ‘ parlour” in 
the old sense—that is, a light room filled with tables, chairs, and 
sofas to lounge on, all simple, all solid, and all meant to be used, 
would answer their ends exactly, and so would a library ; but they 
cannot have cither, because if they did their cousins and visitors 
might by possibility think that arrangement unusual. Take, for 
example, the imbecility on which Mr. C. Eastlake, in his recent 
charming hook upon “ household taste,” is so justifiably severe. 
Half the educated women in England recognize the beauty of the 
Turkey carpet, with its gently blended shades, its softness to the 
foot, its durability, and its curiously pleasant relation to furniture 
of almost any colour, and some of them are aware that it is by far 
the cheapest of all carpets in the long run, except, indeed, the 
beautiful hand-made fabrics now turned out in the factories of 
Mirzapore and the jails of the Punjab. These latter are absolutely 
perfect, Cashmerians having designed the patterns, while convicts 
dare not turn out any but thoroughly honest, painstaking work. 
They know also that a carpet has no business in dusty corners, 
under bookcases or chairs, in places where convenience as well as 
beauty require either stained boards, or, better still, encaustic 
tiling; but they persist all the same in buying a Brussels carpet 
twice as big as they want, woven of a material which loses its 
freshness in two years, and of a pattern often glaring, and 
usually absurd. Who treads on flowers anywhere if he can help 
it? ‘They can give no reason for not putting the carpets they 
acknowledge to be good in the drawing-room, except that ‘ no- 
body does it,”—the very reason why, if they want to make 
society as various in its external fittings as possible, they ought to 
choose and arrange furniture as they please. It is the same with 
their mirrors, and mantelpieces, and fire-places. Why are mirrors 
in a climate like that of London always to have gilt borders, 
which seldom suit the paper, are often spotty, and never set off 
the glass? Why not? asks Mr. Eastlake :—‘‘ Let such mirrors 
be fitted in plain solid frames of wood, say three or four inches in 
width, enriched with delicate mouldings or incised ornament ? 
If executed in oak, they may be left of their natural colour: if 
in the commoner kinds of wood, they can be ebonized (i.c., 
stained black), and further decorated with narrow gold stripes 
running transversely over the mouldings.” Just because the 
upholsterers will not let them, putting on all such work a 
prohibitory price, and forbidding clever artizans to carry out 
private orders for themselves. Nothing is so costly as a piece 
of fancy furniture made to order, and nothing so reprehended by 
the average upholsterer as originality, except, indeed, solidity. 
Why should not a cabinet in a drawing-room be solid, even 
when it is not made of ebony and ivory,—which uphol- 
sterers permit, not because they admire graceful work, but 
because they love expense,—but why not also oak very slightly 
inlaid ? Such a cabinet would outlive all the vulgar ormolu 
and marqueterie ever imitated from the designs which pleased 
Louis the Fifteenth’s vulgar mistresses. Mr. Eastlake, in 
his attack on the upholsterers, goes too far, we think, in 
the direction of solidity and medizvalism ; his book-cases, 
in particular, are architectural labours, and he forgets that 
a sofa is not meant for sitting, but for lounging; but there 
is surely a medium between his proposals, suggested by a 
sense of recoil, and the gimcrack rubbish now scattered about 
drawing-rooms. Then there is that patent absurdity, a bright 
grate. Ladies hate bright grates, because they are never bright ; 
housemaids because they have to brighten them; men because 
they interfere with the ready lighting of fires ; yet all three sub- 
mit to a fashion as irreconcilable with tasteas with convenience. A 
fireplace should be either dead-black, asiron would be after contact 
with coal, the ornament being heavy bas-reliefs ; or it should not be 
of iron at all, but of fire-proof tiling, witha round vase for the coals 
in the centre,—a vase of bars, the cheapest, simplest, and hottest 
form of grate, which can be lighted when it is wanted, and not 


Under the influence of the same feeling, the fire-irons are 
brightened till they are conspicuous objects, and the coal-scuttle 
is made a kind of ornament, whereas fire-irons should be of black 
iron and dead brass, as invisible and useful as possible; and the 
coal-box should be a box, as Mr. Eastlake says, to keep a dirty 
though useful substance out of sight. We are inclined to think a 
coal-scuttle a surplusage, that the coal should be kept in a pit in 
the hearth, filled every morning before the fire is lighted; but if 
this is difficult, it is, at all events, easy to make the coal-scuttle 
unobtrusive and of such a shape that, while its contents cannot 
fall upon the floor, it shall, when filled, be as easy to carry as the 
old brass bucket, which, pace Mr. Eastlake, is amongst the worst 
articles of furniture ever devised by man. Rugs, if Turkey 
carpets were exclusively used, would speedily be pronounced an 
abomination, especially in small rooms, where they destroy the 
appearance of breadth; orrestored to their original meaning as mats, 
to prevent wear in any place where the feet are constantly shifted. 
Short, broad mats of skin,—bearskin preferably, because it will 
not keep dirt and suits any colour,—would answer every end. 
In fact, the true theory for arranging and furnishing a room of 
any kind is the same as the true theory for everything else, 
—bookbinding, for example,—to insist first of all that the end 
sought shall be attained, and seck for ornament chiefly through 
the perfection of the work. 

But we shall be told it is useless for housekeepers of moderate 
means to attempt to act on these rules, or display originality, or 
try in any way to do as they like. ‘They cannot afford it. Mr. 
Eastlake is never tired of repeating that nothing is cheap 
which cannot be obtained in thousands, and it is true that 
if one buys this year a satisfactory set of china or glass or an 
excellent piece of furniture, it will two years hence be nearly or 
quite impossible to replace it except at excessive cost. The 
pattern will have been disused, as any woman may ascertain by 
the very simple test of trying to renew a broken smelling-bottle. 
A month’s search will not reveal a bottle which will fit, and the 
stopper, possibly valuable, must be sent to the manufacturer, to be 
detained a month or two and refitted at a cost six or eight times 
that of the original mould. ‘The thirst for change not felt by the 
buyers is felt by the sellers, whose gains depend not upon the 
excellence of their goods but upon incessant alterations in their form, 
and the sellers are in some departments absolute. The only remedies 
for the purchaser are dogged obstinacy and self-will. Let every 
man or woman who is furnishing decide for himself or herself 
what he wants, arrange his rooms as he pleases, take no counsel 
except from artists and books and his own sense of convenience, 
snub every seller who ventures to mutter ‘They are not used 
now,” and, above all, give time to the search for the precise thing 
he wants. In a few cases in London he will be beaten by the 
master evil of the place, the leasehold tenures, which forbid nearly 
every kind of solid improvement; but in the country his house, 
and in town his furniture, can be arranged his own way. With 
time and a little money anything can be accomplished, even the fur- 
nishing of a modern house so that it shall be a pleasant habitation, 
shall not require renewal more than once in a life-time, and shall 
not bear the most distant resemblance to an upholsterer’s show- 
room. 





THE YELLOW PASSPORT. 

ICTOR HUGO has bid hard for his fame,—he has written 
much and hastily, he has composed in many manners and 

on all subjects, he has (to use his own sublime kind of phraseology) 
soared high into the infinite Empyrean and plunged deep down 
into the Abyss; but it is still doubtful whether he is to rauk 
among true poetical creators. His own list of sublimities runs 
thus: — Homer, Job, /Eschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucretius, 
Juvenal, St. John, St. Paul, ‘Tacitus, Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare; and he is not afraid (in the course of the epileptic 
essay on * William Shakspere”) to hint that posterity will add 
‘‘ITugo” to the incompleted scroll. It is clearly with this hope that 
he performs so many fantastic tricks before high heaven, and he has 
an easy answer to all those who charge him with being a pyrotech- 
nist. Genius, he says, is not circumscribed. ‘The fault of genius, 
such as blasphemy or exaggeration, is the glory of genius. 
‘Cela, c'est 'Inconnu! Cela, c’est l'Infini! Si Corneille avait 
‘cela,’ il serait l’égal d’Eschyle. Si Milton avait ‘cela,’ il serait 
l'égal d’'Homére. Si Molitre avait ‘cela,’ il serait l'égal de Shak- 
spere.” We have here, in a nutshell, the whole secret of Hugo's 
follies. In his criticisms, as in his novels and dramas, he invari- 
ably confuses the hysterical with the tremendous,—the sense of 
excitement with the sense of power. It would be easy to 
of 





ouly when it is convenient to the servants that it should be cleaned. 


show that, out of his long list sublimities, not one 
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possessed “ the Unknown” or “the Infinite” in Hugo's, 
fashion,—not one was emotional for mere emotion’s sake,— 
not one but exhibited tremendousness in precise proportion to the 
absence of hysteria. To be very brief, Hugo means no more by | 
the Infinite than other people mean by Mumbo Jumbo, and his | 
als to the unknown are only excusable on the plea that he 


a : 7 
pa has done service in the region of the known. When he | 
forgets himself, and is only emotional for his subject’s sake, he 


writes admirably, often exquisitely. There is a noble heat of | 
humanity in his best passages,—something finer and fresher than 
most of the preaching of this generation,—a beneficence which 
would perform miracles, if the possessor did not first require to be 
healed himself. 

One point seems to us quite clear,—if Victor Hugo is to take | 
rank as an artist, melodrama must rank once and for ever as art; | 
and we really see no reason why this should not be so. Melo- 
drama, properly so called, is that kind of dramatic pre- 
sentment where the poetry consists of emotional touches of 
intense interest, always culminating in picture, — where the 
evolution of character is subsidiary to the evolution of strong 
situations. Pure melodrama culminates where pure tragedy begins 
in the tableau; Ilugo would pause, if he wrote a ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
precisely where Aeschylus commences to speak ; but indeed, in 
nearly all great modern art, melodrama and tragedy are mixed 
together. Without going further into the discussion of what and 
what is not melodramatic, we may safely assume that Victor Hugo, 
whose plan is to incarnate great ‘‘qualities” and call them 
Javert, or Bishop Myriel, and who is most successful in 
grouping these figures at periods of intense emotion, is not an 
artist in the same sense that Walter Scott is an artist. Note, then, 
the epileptic tendency, and the sense of artistic balance is still 
lessened. No one denies that Hugo creates monsters, lets off fire- 
works, blasphemes, twaddles, affects, screams, and raves. No one 
denies, on the other hand, that he at times exhibits an intense 
felicity of verbal touch, and that amid his wildest melodrama we 
sometimes hear a lyric note appropriate as a Greek chorus and 
unaffected as a Scottish ballad. Some of his writing is the 
merest verbiage; much of it would, if separated from the alloy, 
procure for him a reputation second only to those of the highest 
modern poets. 

These remarks have been called forth by the Yellow Passport, a 
version of Les Misérables, just produced at the Olympic Theatre. 
The dramatist is Mr. Henry Neville, the well known jeme premier, 
who plays the leading part of the piece, that of the convict Jean 
Valjean. Mr. Neville has done his work in a thoroughly English 
style, and succeeded, at a frightful expense to his original, in pro- 
ducing a very successful acting drama ; yet we cannot help think- 
ing that an equal and even a superior result might have been 
attained by a less humiliating process. Ilere is the case, as stated 
between dramatist and novelist. The Jean Valjean of Les 
Miserables is not so much a brutalized and terrible being, as a being 
in whom the moral life has been temporarily suspended ; —during 
nineteen years of the galleys that life has simply remained motion- 
less, like the works of an unwound watch. “II était absorbé en effet. 
A travers les perceptions maladives d’une nature incomplete et d’une 
intelligence accablée, il sentait confusément qu’une chose monstreuse 
était sur lui.” Coming forth from prison with every human dour 
shut against him, he rests stupified—brutal. A hopeless case, most 
philosophers would say,—total anemia, owing to long inaction, 
aud quite incurable. Not incurable, is the belief of Victor Hugo ; 
the man, like the watch, only wants fresh ‘ winding-up” to go on 
as well as ever ;—and Bishop Myriel having wound him up, Jean is 
quite capable of being M. Madeleine. Mr. Neville, however, believ- 
ing that an English audience would consider the original Jean a 
monster, has given very little indication of the stupefaction and 
brutality, but has rather represented the liberated convict as a 
mild rough sort of fellow, with the affections still dominant. The 
splendid influence of mind over matter, as showu in the episode 
between Jean and Bishop Myriel, is totally lost from Mr. Neville’s 
point of view; but then, on the other hand, there arises a 
certain probability in favour of the conversion. Mr. Neville has 
clearly good reasons for making his Jean Valjean quite distinct 
from Victor Hugo's. He has no excuse, however, for tampering 
as he has done with Javert. Will our readers credit it ?—Javert, 





the stern incarnation of legality, the pitiless, the uncompromising, | 
who, when he can no longer with conscience either persist in or | 
desist from the persecution of Jean Valjean, commits suicide as a | 
point of honour,—Javert, in the drama, shakes hands quite | 
friendlily with Jean Valjean, asks his forgiveness for having 
persecut.d him, and lives happily ever afterwards. Again, | 
Mr. Neville may retort that the original Javert, too, is a monster. | 


‘True; but he is perfect,—and the monster becomes unbearably 
monstrous after such a conversion. ‘The alteration was bad as 
art and bad as tact. Hugo's Javert, preserved in his integrity, 
would have been a much more effective stage figure. 

It is not our purpose to go further into criticism. The Yellow 
Passport is, on the whole, a pretty piece of the contemporary 
English school, with good common-place situations and strong 
theatrical characters. The dialogue is nearly all taken verbatim 
from the novel, and being Ilugo’s dialogue, has lightness and a 
certain spasmodic strength. ‘The acting, as a whole, was bad. 


| Mr. Neville is very intelligent, but totally deficient in tremendous- 


ness. ‘There is much even in his own Jean Valjean that is quite 
beyond his strength. Messrs. Vincent and Atkins were unpleasant, 
—one was coarse, the other foolish. But Miss Furtado, as 
Fantine, showed glimpses of a real dramatic faculty, and what is 
more, of true insight. She was at once delicate and strong. 
With cultivation and self-reverence, both of which are so scarce 
among modern performers, this young lady may develop into 
a true actress. In more than one touch she reminded us of Miss 
Kate ‘Terry. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

LXXXIL—Crntrrat Excranp: Rurianp, Leicesrersaire, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE SINCE THE NorMAN Conquest.—(Con- 

TINUED.) 

A GREAT partof the landsof Nottinghamshire at different periods 
i subsequent to the Norman Conquest came into the hands 
of the Church, and such as still remained thus attached at the 
time of the Dissolution of the Monastic Houses were of course 
then redistributed among the lay proprictors and the new 
gentry whom the Tudors called into existence. ‘The county 
until the tenth year of Elizabeth was governed by Sheriffs 
jointly with Derbyshire. In the reign of Ilenry VI. the 
gentry included the following family names (as spelt in the 
Cheworth, 


old list): — Stanhope (Knight of the Shire) ; 
Zouche, Plumton, Welughby, Strelley, Perponnt, Markam, 


Clyfton, Meryng, and Annesley (Knights); Cokfeld ; Makerell ; 
Nevyll; Brewe; Stanton; Leck; Sutton; Curson; Byrton; 
IIerey ; Wastnes; Gaitford; Clay; Hlusse; Hiklinge; Barbour 
(of Leek); Doyle; Bevercotes; Moresby; Morewode; Dunham; 
Serlby ; Wilbram; Geneley; Lassels; Powerr; Warberton ; 
Ranschestere (of Worksop); White (of Colyngam); Glouseter 
(of Circoston) ; Skrymshire (of Muskham) ; Darley (of ‘Thorpe) ; 
Columboll (of Thorpe) ; Bampton (of Beston) ; Crecy (of Mark- 
ham); Stuffin (of Mansfeld Woodhouse); Brannspeth (of Rog- 
nell); Melton (of Normanton) ; Norton (of Kirton); Cramwell 
(of Charleton) ; Caldewell (of Laxton); Drapour (of Welhagh) ; 
Carleton (of Blithe); Hogekyngson (of Misterton) ; Lyndrike (of 
Stockwith) ; and Caxton (of ‘Tuxford). 

Nottingham castle and town were captured by the troops of 
the Empress Maud in the Civil War of that age, and King John 
died at Newark, October 17, 1216. The story of the arrest of 
Queen Isabella’s favourite, Mortimer, in Nottingham Castle, by 
“dward III.’s orders, is well known. Lambert Simnel (the so- 
called Earl of Warwick) was defeated in 1487 by the Royal army 
under Henry VII. (after a very desperate and for a long time 
doubtful fight) at East Stoke, on the right bank of the Trent, four 
miles south-west from Newark. Charles I. set up his standard at 
Nottingham in 1642 with great ceremony. Soon afterwards 
Nottingham passed into the possession of the Parliament, and it 
remained their head-quarters for this district during the whole of 
the Civil War, the Governor being Colonel John Hutchinson, 
whose name has been immortalized by his wife and biographer, 
Lucy Apsley. On the other hand, Newark became the Cavalier 
head-quarters, and many were the attempts made on both sides to 
dispossess the other party of its stronghold. In 1644, while held 
for the King by Sir John Ifenderson, Newark was besieged by the 
Parliamentarians under Sir John Meldrum, and Lord Willoughby 
of Parham; but was relieved by Prince Rupert, who drove part 
of the besieging army over the Trent, and compelled the rest to 
capitulate, with all their artillery and ammunition. In the ensuing 
winter the town was again unsuccessfully besieged by the Par- 
liamentarians. In the spring of 1646 King Charles arrived at the 
head-quarters of the Scotch army before Newark, and the town 
was surrendered by his orders to the besiegers. 

‘‘ Mediaval remains are not very numerous in Nottingham- 
shire, considering the size and importance of the county. Newark 
is the only castle worth mentioning, as that of Nottingham 
is, though a ruin, only the shell of a modern building of the 
last century. Of abbeys and monastic remains, Newstead is the 
most important and the most beautiful, though its metamor- 
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phosis to residential purposes partly puts it out of the pale of 
medieval buildings, the west front of the church excepted.” 
It was founded for Augustinian Canons by Henry IT. about the 
year 1170, and at the Dissolution of the Monasteries the chief part 
of the abbey buildings was fitted up as a residence by Sir John 
Byron, to whom they were grantel; but the chapel was allowed 
to go to decay. ‘+ Next in preservation are the conventnal 


remains of Radford, near Worksop; of Mattersea and Beauvale | 


there are very small remains; and of the Priory of Thurgarton 
nothing except a bay of the present church. Worksop Church 


is the nave of the abbey. Newark Church is of the dignity of a | 


minster, and of great beauty. Retford Church is also of the first 
class. In two cases, namely, at Scrooby and Southwell, we have 
domestic buildings attached to the abbeys as residences ; the only 
other monastic remains left (and those of the rwlest character) 
being that of King John’s Palace, near Ollerton, and of a later 
date the still inhabited halls of Carcolsten, Shelford, and Kings- 
haugh, as well as the noble Elizabethan mansion of Wollaton. In 
modernized mansions Nottinghamshire is very rich, the principal 
being Newstead, Clumber, ‘Thoresby, Welbeck, Rufford, and 
Serlby, all of them being grouped together within the area of 
Sherwood Forest.” The identity, not to speak of the real history, 
of Robin Hood, whose name is inseparably connected with that 
forest, is still a matter of doubt. The Earl-of-Huntingdon theory 
is now generally given up as untenable, and the favourite conclu- 
sion is that which assigns him to the period of Henry IIL, and 
makes him one of the adherents of Simon de Montfort, who kept 
up a resistance in the midland forest districts of England after the 
battle of Evesham, Mr. Hunter believes him to be identical with 
a man of that name who was pardoned by King Henry during his 
progress in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, and received into 
the Royal household. Among the families which appear in the 
list of Sheriffs for this county in the period subsequent to the 
accession of Elizabeth we find (besides some of those already men- 
tioned) Cowper ; Molineux (of Teversham); Holles (of Houghton) ; 
Thornhagh; Whalley; Thorold; North and Ascough. In the Stuart 
period we find Reyner ; Sacheverell; Perkins; Williamson ; Rea- 
son; Ilutchinson; White; Digby; Palmes; Goddinge; Pusey ; 
Hewett; Tercsey; Bolles; Melish; and Wasteneys. The Holles 
family sprang from a Lord Mayor of London, and became Earls of 
Clare, and afterwards Dukes of Neweastle, succeeding in that title 
the Cavendishes, who long ruled from Bolsover and elsewhere in 
this and the adjoining counties. The Holles family were succeeded 
by the Pelhams, and these by the Clintons, who still are one of 
the great Nottinghamshire families. Their influence is balanced 
by that of the Bentincks of Welbeck, Dukes of Portland, the 
great accession to the Peerage of the Revolution period, who 
share with them the old Cavendish property. The Pierreponts, 
also (now represented through a female line), Earls of Manvers 
(but formerly Earls and Dukes of Kingston), have considerable 
influence; and among the other leading families of the present 
day we may mention those of Welby (of Carlton Hall) ; Clifton 
(of Clifton Grove); Sutton; Molyneux; Musters; Foljambe; 
Denison ; Rolleston, &c. There is a numerous and wealthy gentry, 
but few of the estates rise to the highest rank of landed pro- 
prietorship. 

Rutland has only two market towns, Oukham and Uppingham. 
Oakham, or Okeham, the county town, is situated in the vale of 
Catmose, and is little better than a village. In Edward the Con- 
fessor’s time, his queen, Editha, held 5 hamlets and 4 carucates 
within the manor, and the King 6 carucates ;“ while the vil/ani and 
bordarii, amounting to 57, held 374, and 20 acres of meadow ; 


and one priest and the church held 4 boyates. At this time | 
| 


there were 16 carucates of ploughed land, and a wood a mile 
in length and half a mile broad, valued at £40; besides which, 
one Levenot held here a carucate, containing five bovates and 
six acres of meadow, then valued at 20s. At the time of the 
Norman Survey this last carucate was in the hands of lulcherus- 
de Mala Opera, or Fulcher de Maleverer. At the time of the 
Norman Survey Albert the Clerk held the church of Oakham, 
and the lands therewith appertaining, by the King’s special grant 
and favour. The manor next passed to the Newburgh family 
(Earls of Warwick), thence to the Crown again by exchange, and 
in the reign of Henry II. to Walcheling Ferrars (a cadet of the 
family, who were Earls of Derby), who became Baron of Oakham. 
Some believe him to have built the ancient castle, part of which 
now forms the county hall. He was a Crusader with Richard 
Cceur de Leon, and died before Acre. In the reign of John it 
passed, by an heiress, to Roger de Mortimer, from whom the 
King extorted a considerable livery-and-seisin donation on the 
occasion. On the heiress’ death without issue the manor seems to 





| have reverted to the Crown, and was regranted in the Royal 

family to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and titular King of the 
| Romans ; but it soon reverted to the Crown, and was granted by 
_ Edward I. to his brother, Edmund of Woodstock, with the castle 
| and the shrievalty of the county. Ile was attainted and beheaded 
under the ascendancy of Mortimer, Queen Isabella's favourite, 
and the manor with the preceding privileges was granted to 
William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton. In this reign (Edward 
ITT.’s), on occasion of a subsidy, it was declared on oath that there 
| were no merchants in Oakham, nor any others who lived by 
agriculture or from the profits from their cattle. It passed from 
the Bohuns during this reign by failure of issue, and we find it at 
various times in the hands of Margaret (widow of Gaveston, and 
of the second Earl of Cornwall, and then the wife of Audley, Earl 
of Gloucester), and of one William Haclut. Richard IL. gave 
it and the castle to his favourite, Robert de Vere. They 
thence passed successively to Thomas, of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, aud to Shakespeare’s Aumerle, Edward, Duke of York. 
On his death at Agincourt they reverted to the Crown, and were 
regranted by Henry VI. to Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who represented the house of Thomas of Woodstock. There 
were then two parks in the vicinity of Oakham, one at /itteris 
and the other at Stove. Buckingham was slain at the battle of 
Northampton, in 1459, and after his widow’s death the property 
came to her grandson, Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, whom 
Richard III. decapitated in 1484. The manor and castle (the his- 
tory of which forms a perfect chronicle of family misfortunes) were 
granted by Richard to his favourite, Henry, Lord Grey of Codnor, 
who managed to hold them still, after Bosworth Field, till his death 
without issue, when Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, recov- 
ered the family property. Henry VILI., however, cut off his head in 
1520, and the castle and manor were conferred on ‘Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. He also lost his head on Tower Hill, but his son 
Gregory was allowed to retain this part of his possessions, and they 
remained in the family till the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
then Lord Cromwell had a licence to dispose of them to Sir John, 
first Lord Harrington, whose son sold them to the second George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. The estates of this nobleman were 
all squandered away, and Oakham finally passed to Heneage Finch, 
Earl of Nottingham. ‘The gate of the castle yard and the 
interior of the county hall are covered with horse-shoes, the lord 
of the manor being authorized by ancient grant or custom to 
demand of every peer on first passing through the lord- 
ship a shoe from one of his horses, or a sum of money 
to purchase one in lieu of it.” ‘There is a church of chiefly per- 
pendicular character, and also an agricultural hall. The family of 
Flore (or Flower), who are said to have erected the spire of the 
fine church tower in the latter part of the fifteenth century, were 
once very prominent in Oakham. There is a trade in coal and corn 
through the Oakham Canal; markets for corn and butter, and 
several cattle fairs. The population, which in 1851 was 2,800, was, 
in 1861, 2,948. 

Uppingham is another village-town, seven miles south by east 
from Oakham. Topographers derive the name from its being on an 
upper or higher ground, and some say it is called so relatively 
to Oakham, it being on a platform to which there is a gradual ascent 
from the county town, and an immediate descent on the other side 
of Uppingham. The place is not mentioned in the Norman 
Survey, but it appears in old charters as Yppingham, and it gave 
rise to an old saying, “‘ Uppingham trencher,” it is supposed from 
its having been a staple of that article. In Henry VII.’s time it 
was appointed “to have custody of weights and measures for 
Roytlanshire.” In the latter part of the reign of Henry LI. it 
| belonged to the De Montfort family, from whom it had passed to 
| the Beauchamps (Earls of Warwick) as early as the reign of 

Edward LL, when they possessed almost the whole of the southern 
| part of the county. ‘The Earl of Warwick being banished by 
| Richard ITL., this manor was granted to Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
/ham and Duke of Norfolk, who was also banished in the same 
year, and died in exile at Venice. It then came back to the Beau- 
champs, and with their property passed to Nevill, the ‘ King- 
|maker,” after whose death at Barnet fight the Crown again 
| obtained the manor, and it was regranted to Elizabeth of York, 

who after her accession as Queen of England gave it to the Cecil 
family, from whom it passed to the Greys, Earls of Stamford, and 
' from them to various other families. The town has a large church 
with a lofty spire, and a weekly market and two annual fairs are 
‘held here. The population, which in 1851 was 2,068, was in 1861 
| 2,176. 
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INDELIBILITY OF ORDERS. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$ir,—In your last number you have called the attention of your 
readers to a passage in one of Mr. Bright's speeches at Birmingham, 
in which, to use your language, ‘‘he made the first direct attack 
he has yet made on that frightful iniquity, the indelibility of 
Orders, the law which binds a Protestant clergyman who has 
become a Catholic or a Deist to continue a Protestant clergyman 
or starve. It is actually the fact that if a vicar who has unhappily 
become an Atheist honestly lays down his gown, and tries to live 
by secular avocations, he is liable to imprisonment.” For this 
last assertion you alone appear to be responsible, and your language 
is rather stronger than Mr. Bright’s, yet in my opinion not at all 
too strong, if the facts are as Mr. Bright and you represent. The 
subject is certainly of sufficient importance both to the Clergy and 
the Laity, to make it very desirable that the real state of the case 
should be well ascertained and clearly understood. 

Your language, and that of Mr. Bright, is so positive as to the 
law, that I do not venture to meet it with the assertion that no 
such law exists. I will only say that it appears to be entirely 
unknown to writers who treat expressly on the subject of the dis- 
abilities of the clergy, and that if they may be trusted, the only 
disabilities, or rather restraints, to which the clergy are subject as 
to trading are limited to the time of their holding any cathedral 
preferment, or benefice, or curacy, or lectureship, or whilst licensed 
to any ecclesiastical office. Bat even during this time, and while 
he is officiating as a clergyman, he may be engaged in various 
‘secular avocations,” only with the restriction that he is not to 
carry on his business in person. ‘This is certainly something very 
different from the state of the law which you denounce as a 
“frightful iniquity.” Some may be rather inclined to complain of 
its laxity. I may add that if such a law as you describe ever 
existed, it would seem to have become obsolete. If I am not mis- 
taken, a clergyman who was not long ago deprived of his living 
on a charge of false doctrine became a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Another who had become a Roman Catholic was, I 
believe, either admitted to the Bar, or declared to be admissible by 
one of the Inns of Court. Either of them certainly might have 
opened a shop at Birmingham without the slightest fear of 
imprisonment. 

Candour, however, requires me to acknowledge that by the 
Seventy-Sixth Canon it is directed that ‘‘ no man being admitted a 
deacon or a minister shall from thenceforth voluntarily relinquish 
the same, nor afterward use himself in the course of his life as a 
Jayman, upon pain of excommunication.” But I am sure you 
would not say that “one of the very first duties of the new Par- 
liament will be to sweep away this "—cobweb. 

I might observe that if the ‘* indelibility of orders ” consisted in 
the law the existence of which I have ventured to question, 
“ indelibility ” would be a strange term to apply to a thing which 
might any day be swept away by Act of Parliament. It must 
have had a different meaning in the mind of those who applied it 
to Holy Orders. ‘They must have connected it with an opinion or 
doctrine. But on this arise two questions. First, what the doc- 
trine is, and next, where it is to be found? It would be hardly 
reasonable to expect that Mr. Bright should be able to answer 
either of these questions, which lie so far out of the way of his 
pursuits ; only it is unfortunate that the propriety of his observa- 
tions, and I am afraid I must add of your own, depends entirely 
on that answer. He himself says nothing as to the supposed 
difference between the clergy and other men, which would not be 





applicable to soldiers and sailors, physicians and lawyers. Nor, | 


permit me to say, Sir, do you, when you say that the only 
object of the oppression you assail ‘is to feed young men in orders 
with the idea that they are superior to laymen.” No doubt, the 
clergy, in proportion as they are sincere and earnest, will be apt 
to believe that their calling is superior in importance and dignity 


to every other. But I do not think that is an opinion in which 
| 


they differ from most Dissenting ministers. 
I have the less right to expect that Mr. Bright or you should 


| the dignity of the office. But the question is not as to that, but 
as to an indelible character supposed to be impressed by the 
| ordination on the person ordained, apart from the discharge of his 
office. This is what has to be shown. 

| Hlowever little Mr. Bright may know of Anglican theology, he 
‘ean hardly fail to be aware that there is a large party in the 
, Church as strongly opposed as he can be to the sacerdotal claims of 
| the clergy. They might have been obliged to him for what he 
| has said as to the tendency of the views against which they con- 
| tend, though it was not reserved to him to discover the affinity 
of High-Church doctrine with that of Rome. But they cannot 
| thank him for ignoring their existence, and representing opinions 
| which they detest as the doctrine, not of a party in the Church, 
but of the Church itself.—1I am, Sir, &c., A CLERGYMAN. 


[Our correspondent rightly states the provisions of the Act 1 
and 2 Vict., c. 106, which are confined to clergy holding, or licensed, 
or “ otherwise allowed” to perform the duties of any ecclesiastical 
office. But the inference he draws from that Act is wrong. The 
penalty it imposes for trading is not imprisonment, but suspension 
for the two first offences, and deprivation for the third. ‘The 
question as to the indelibility of Orders is much deeper. Our cor- 
respondent calls the Seventy-Sixth Canon a cobweb, but he 
forgets that the Canons are recognized not only by statute, 
but by judicial decisions. The careful way in which the 
House of Lords abstained from expressing any extrajudicial 
opinion upon the force of the Canons is a noticeable feature of 
the late case of ‘* The Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall,” Law Reports, 
|3 House of Lords, 17. In the case of * Barnes v. Shore,” the 
Arches Court, and, what is more important, the Court of Queen's 
Bench, held that an ordained clergymen could not divest himself 
of his orders or escape ecclesiastical discipline. Lord Denman 
said that Mr. Shore could not by taking the oaths as a Dissenting 
minister ‘divest himself of the character of a priest in holy 
orders with which he has been clothed by the authority of the 
Church of England when he was ordained by one of her Bishops, 
and when he vowed and promised canonical obedience to that 
Church ; from that character aud that vow and promise he can 
be released only by the same authority which conferred the 
one and enjoined and received the other. ‘The Seventy- 
Sixth Canon provides in express terms that ‘no man being 
admitted a deacon or a_ minister shall from thenceforth 
voluntarily relinquish the same, nor afterward use himself 
in the course of his life as a layman, upon pain of excom- 
munication ;” aud the churchwardens are to present him. Therefore, 
though he may as a Dissenter be exempted by the 4th section of 
1 statute, 1 W. and M., c. 18, from being sued in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for mere nonconforming to the Church of England, he is 
not exempt by that or any other Act from canonical obedience 
to the bishop asa priest, in regard to anything he may do according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England.” The case 
is reported in the 8th Queen’s Bench, p. 640, and in 1 Robertson, 
p. 382. It follows thata bishop may cite any clergyman before his 
Court for a breach of canonical obedience, may admonish him to re- 
frain from any similar breach in future, andon being disobeyed may 
treat him as contumacious, and put in force the writ de contumac 
capiendo, the form of which is provided by the 53 George IIL, e. 
127, and the consequences of which are six months imprisonment. 
We did not say that this law was in full vigour, or that bisLops 
ever enforced such penalties. But the law exists all the same, and 
| whether a law be a cobweb or a spider's web is a question which 
la fly would not like to put to a practical test.—Ep. Spectator.] 


| 
| 
| 








SW. RR. G.” AND TILE [RISIL CHURCIL 

(To Tue Eviror Oy THE “ Srecraror.”] 

; Sir,--A journal like the Spectator may be as severe as it pleases 
upon those who have the audacity to differ from it, but it should 
| not stoop to misrepresentation. If it had condescended to read 
| What it assails instead of merely looking at it in a hurry, it would 
have seen (1) that I was not arguing for the maintenance of the 
| Irish Establishment, but only that it should not be disendowed 





explain more clearly what you mean by the “ indelibility of orders,” | under the influence of manifestly false impressions ; (2) that I did 
considered as a doctrine, because I am myself unable to refer to| not plead for paying the Protestant clergy out of public money, 
The more important but merely warned people against ceasing to do it under another 
If it is | false impression, viz., that they were extravagantly paid, or better 
though I did hint—and 


any authoritative statement on the subject. 
question of the two is, where is the doctrine to be fount? 
a doctrine of the Church, it ought to be found in some of her } paid than the Catholic priests; (3) that 
formularies, and especially in her Ordination Services. But I | I shall be surprised if the Spectator disagrees with me—that the 
venture to say that there is as little trace of it there as there is of | fall of one branch of the Established Church would inevitably fucili- 
the famous and generally believed wolv episcopari in the order of | tate the fall of the other ; yet this was merely introductory to my 
Consecration of Bishops. ‘There may be expressions which some | real point, which the Spectator has altogether missed, but will 
m as well as out of the Church think too strong with regard to | Searcely deny when indicated, to wit, that—the plea of prescrip- 
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tive possession having once been set aside—disestablishment in 
England, when it comes, must, as in Ireland, be followed by dis- 
endowment. In fact, as I stated in an early paragraph of the 
incriminated letter, the whole scope and object of my argument 
was:—‘* Do what you think right in the matter, but, for the 
credit of the party and for the dignity of the cause, do it without 
mis-stating any facts, or ignoring any truths, or using any unfair 
or uncandid pleas, or shutting your eyes to any obvious conse- 
quences. Don't, as you seem about to do, and as the Spectator is 
urging you to do, do it like a genuine British bull, with hood- 
winked eyes and in an ‘ugly rush.’ ”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. &: G. 


[As far as we can see, it is “ W. R. G.” who is uncandid, and 
not the Spectator. When utterly irrelevant pleas are urged ‘‘in 
arrest of judgment,” men very gencrally and very justly regard 
them as arguments for the accused. If a man had been charged 
with misappropriating trust funds to which a certain family was 
entitled, though it had never enjoyed them, and “ W. R. G.” had 
urged in ‘‘ arrest of judgment” (1) that if instead of misappro- 
priating the income, he had neglected to get it in, the family 
would have been none the better; (2) that the people who did 
get the income had done something to earn a livelihood of some sort ; 
(3) that the actual recipients were exerting a civilizing influence ; 
and (4) that if you take it away from them, it might tend to 
shake the claim of somebody else, paid by cousent, and not without 
the consent, of the parties entitled,—would not any judge 
cavalierly set aside the plea as an utterly irrelevant argument, 
intended to confuse the jury, and not to help the judge? We 
have often stated, and strongly believe, that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church is a step which tends to save the English 
Establishment ; and as to ‘*disendowment” of the latter, Mr. 
Gladstone has justly pointed out that a sort of disendowment 
which would leave a corporation with £90,000,000 at its own 
disposal, is not a very probable event.—Ip. Spectator. ] 


BARON BUNSEN AND THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—In a short notice in the April number of the British Quarterly 
Review of Vol. TX. of Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (** Das Reich Gottes und 
das Leben Jesu”) it was stated that after thirty years’ study Baron 
Sunsen arrived at the following conclusions :— 

“¢ That the death of Jesus was a state of complete unconsciousness, in 
which, as in a swoon, sensibility had ceased, but from which an awaken- 
ing was possible.’ His resurrection was not in opposition to the laws of 
naturo, thoug’: an historical fact. After showing Himself to His dis- 
ciples a few days in and round Jerusalem and in Galileo, Ho withdrew, 
probably into Phonicia, where He died a natural death.” (p. 584.) 
The first sentence is given in quotation marks, but without refer- 
ence to chapter or page of the Bibelwerk. 

In the lengthened review of Bunsen’s Memoirs in the October 
number of the same quarterly, the strange statement quoted above 
becomes still stranger. ‘lhe reviewer writes :— 

“The saddest and most unaccountable of all his (Bunsen’s) theological 
errors, as we judge, is his utter denial of the resurrection of our Lord. 
This is the more painful, because it is found in the Bibelwerk, the 
latest labour on which his hand, and mind, and heart were bestowed. It 
is afflicting to have to record iv this place what he nevertheless de/i- 
berately thought and believed. According to his account, Jesus was taken 
down from the cross in a swoon and was carried away by the disciples 
into privacy an| there revived. After a time he went secretly into 
Pheenicia, and there died a natural death.” (pp. 493-4.) 

The writer, as before, gives no definite reference to chapter or 
page of the Bibelwerk. 

What Baron Bunsen really did state, in Vol. UX. of the Bibel- 
werk, is as follows :— 

* The resurrection is a fuct, and one foretold by Christ.” (p. 463.) 

“ The groat fact of Christianity stands firm. Thirty-six hours after 
the burial the grave was found empty...... The Lord had risen 
with his actual earthly body.” (p. 466.) 

Bunsen then argues that the absence of decomposition did not 
make the death less real. 

“The truth is that it occurred to no apostle to make modical inqui- 
ries into the distinction between death, as the beginning of corruption, 
and death as the ceasing of all life-activity, and life-warmth, as well as 
all consciousness. //e had died, Ile had risen again. Were are the two 
great interconnected facts for them and for us...... Jesus had died, 
not a sham death (Scheintodt), in the sense of a swoon (Ohnmacht) ; this 
was proved by the lance-thrust ; but that decomposition bad actually set 
in—the beginning of corruption—was not, from this, to be in the least 
inferred of necessity by the witnesses. ..... God and Christ are liars 
if Christ is not risen, for Christ had declared beforehand that ho should 
die and rise again.” (p. 467.) 


as 

| These passages apparently state as nearly as possible the exact Oppo- 
| site of the views imputed to Bunsen, by the reviewer, upon the 
‘death ” and ‘ resurrection.” Bunsen directly asserts in these and 
| many other passages what the reviewer makes him utterly deny. 

With regard to the statement that Bunsen made Christ “ retire 
into Phoenicia and there die a natural death,” it is surely unfair 
to insinuate that Bunsen denied the fact of the Ascension 
simply because he could not accept the theory that the 
corporeal elements of Christ’s body ascended to heaven. Bunsen 
was surely right in declaring that ‘ Christ covered His end with 
a veil which curiosity cannot lift” (p. 474), whether ‘ orthodox” 
or not in supposing that after taking a final leave of His disciples 
on the Lake of Galilee, Ife may have passed over the mountains 
into Phoenicia, and from thence have “ gone home to His Father,” 
leaving what was ‘‘earthly upon earth.” It cannot be fair to 
isolate and misstate even such a speculation, by suppressing the 
following noble words in which Bunsen sums up his belief in the 
Ascension :— 

“Ho departed with the promise that Ile would come again to remain 
with them /or ever, and to be present among them everywhere ; and this He 
has fulfilled not alone to the disciples before and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but to this very day.” (p. 475.) 

The misstatements above pointed out are the more inexplicable 
as they occur in an article the general tone of which is highly 
appreciative of Baron Bunsen’s Christian character. The worst 
of it is, that when set afloat by a quarterly review, there are so 
many parrots ready to repeat them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERIC SEEBONM. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES. 
(To THe Epirork OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the last number of the Spectator strong objection is taken 
to certain opinions which are ascribed to me, on the evidence of a 
report of a lecture which I delivered in Edinburgh in the evening 
of last Sunday week. 

As the lecture itself will, I hope, be accessible before long to 
all who care to read it, [ will trouble you with no further reply to 
your criticisms than the assurance that, to a very considerable 
extent, I agree with them, and that the opinions you ascribe to 
me are, to my mind, quite as absurd as they are to yours. 

May I be permitted to add that you usually deal so very kindly 
and considerately with me, that the fact that you had based so 
formidable an attack upon what is characterized by yourself as an 
‘+ evidently very imperfect statement ” of what I said—surprised 
me a good deal ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Wouxtiey. 

The Atheneum Club, November 16, 1868. 


[We thought we had carefully expressed our distrust of those 
statements which seemed to us incredible as part of Professor 
Iluxley’s creed. If we did impute to him, on the authority of 
the Scotsman, what he does not hold, we are very sorry, and will 
take care tolet it be known.—Eb. Spectator.] 
BOOKS. 

= as 
THE MORAL REDBREASTS.* 
Our pleasure in welcoming our old, old friend in this new and 
charming dress is considerably diminished by the unwarranted 
liberties which the editor of this tale has taken with it in prepar- 
ing it for republication. If the Redbreasts here commemorated 
are meant to be Redbreasts of the nineteenth century, and not 
Redbreasts of the eighteenth century, the story should have been 
written entirely afresh, which of course has not been attempted. 
But if these admirable birds were really the old contemporaries of 
Camilla and Evelina, and Lord Orville and the Brangtons, as 
undoubtedly they were, then we utterly protest against the 
editorial excisions and alterations which spoil the full-length 
picture of their eightcenth-century deportment, without giving 
us the redbreasts of our own day. And these changes are 
the more culpable, that no notice has been given us 
of the liberties taken. We look in vain for any pre- 
face or advertisement that would prepare us for the occa- 
sional shocks which assail the old friend and admirer of these 
polite birds. What can have induced any editor, for example, 
to leave out the impressive description of the feelings of the younger 
| members of the Robin family on the final dissolucion of the nest ?— 


| ** Each young one expressed grateful thanks to both father and 





of Childven on their Treatment of 


from drawings by Harrison 





* The Historu of the Robins, for the Instructi 
Anima’s. By Mrs. Trimmer, With 24 Illustrations 
| Weir, Loudon: Grifith and Farran. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 





The names of New Constituencies and Members are in italics. 


The phrase “ first elected ” refers to the particular constituency in question, and not to the Member's first election to the House of Commons. 
In some cases previous elections are referred to, but merely where they are necessary to help to a goneral view of the character of the new 


House of Commons. 


Where the Constituency has lost a Member an asterisk (*) is placed against the name. 

We give the date of birth and where educated in those cases where the facts have been in any way recorded, or where we have been able to 
obtain them, but there are cases in which it has been impossible to do so with so many candidates in the field. We are aware also that there must 
be occasional errors, even in those cases for the facts of which there is published and generally reliable authority, for there are cases in which the 
authorities differ. Where wo have found it impossible to strike the balance in favour of any one version of the same fact, we have omitted the 


figures. 











ENGLAND.—(Boroveus.) 
ABINGDON (1)—Hon Chas, H. Lindsay (C); ago entd. the 


Army 1835; served abroad from 1837-42, and afterwards as lieut-col in the 
Crimea; lord-in-waiting to the Queen, 1866; first elected 1865. 

* ANDOVER (1)—Mr Dudley F. Fortesque (L); age 48; ed. Harrow 
and Cambridge; dep-lieut for Devonshire; a J.P. for co. Waterford and capt 
Devon Militia; first elected 1857. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE (1)—Mr Thomas Mellor (C); we believe a 
manufacturer of the district, but we have been unable to obtain definite particulars. 
—The Liberal candidate was Mr Milner Gibson, who had sat for Ashton since 1857. 


AYLESBURY (2)—Mr Nathaniel Meyer de Rothschild (L), son of Baron 
de Rothschild, banker and late M.P. for London; age 28; ed.Cambridge; dep-lieut 
of London; first elected 1865.—Mr Samuel George Smith (C); age 45; ed. Rugby 
and Cambridge; J.P. for Hertfordshire ; first elected 1859. 


BANBURY (1)—Mr Bernhard Samuelson (L); age 48; ed. at Skir- 


laugh, Yorkshire; ironmaster & agricultural implement maker ; first elected 1859. 


BARNSTAPLE (2)—Mr Thomas Cave (L); age 43; formerly a mer- 
chant in London, and Sheriff of London and Middlesex 1863-4; J.P. for Middle- 
sex, &c; first elected 1865.—Captain Williams (C): our information is not reliable 
with respect to Capt Williams, 

BATH (2)—Mr William Tite (L) ; age 67; dep-lieut of London and J.P. 
for Middlesex; bank director, &c; architect of the New Royal Exchange; for 
many years in practice as an architect; first elected 1855.—Mr D. Dalrymple (L): 
a medical man, in practice at Bath, 

BEDFORD (2)—Mr Whitbread (L), age 38; ed. Rugby and Cam- 
bridge; Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1859-63; dep-lieut of Bedfordshire, J.P., &c; 
first elected 1852.—Mr James Howard (L); age about 38; agricultural implement 
maker, Bedford ; capt rifle volunteers. 

BERWICK (2)—Viscount Bury (L), son of Lord Albemarle ; age 36; 
ed. Eton; was in the 45rd Foot 1853-4; in Parliament 1857-9 and 1860-5: was 
civil sec. in Canada, and Treasurer of the Houschold.—Mr John Stapleton (L), of 
Berwick Hall, Northumberland; age 52; called to the Bar 1840; elected for 
Berwick, 1852, but unseated on petition; re-elected, 1857.—The seats were con- 
tested by Major Carpenter and Mr Hodgson, of Careham Hall. 

BEVERLEY (2)—Sir Henry Edwards, Bart. (C); age 56; a dep-lieut 
of the West Riding; lieut-col of yeo. cay.; first elected 1857.—Capt Kennard 
C): we have been unable to procure information.—This seat was contested by 
Mr Herries, son of Lord Herries, and Mr Trollope, the novelist. 


BEWDLEY (1)—Sir &. A. Glass (C) ; age 48 ; was an accountant ; then 
connected with a wire-rope manufactory; applied the wire covering to the sub- 
marine cable afterwards laid between Dover and Calais, and since known for his 
exertions in connection with the Atlantic cable. 

BIRKENHEAD (1)—Mr John Laird (C); age 63; ed. Roy. Iust., School, 
Liverpool; shipbuilder; dep-lieut of Cheshire; first elected 1861,—This seat was 
contested in the Liberal interest by Capt Sherard Osborn of the royal navy. 

BIRMINGHAM (3)—Mr George Dixon, (L), son of the late M. A- 
Dixon, of Whitehaven; age 48; merchant at Birmingham; borough mag.; pres. 
Chamber of Commerce ; was mayor of Birmingham; first elected 1867.—Mr John 
Bright, cottonspinner, &¢ (L); aged 57; ed. ata private school; became a member 
of the anti-corn-law leagite in ); first elected for Birmingham 1857.—Mr 2’. 
H. Muntz (L) ; age 57; ed. at ShrewWsbttty; merchant at Birmingham: county mag. 
—The seats were contested by the well-knowa Mr Sampson Lloyd (L), pres. of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and by Dr Evans (C), editor of the “ Bir- 
mingham Gazette.” 

BLACKBURN (2)—Mr William H. Hornby, (C); ago 63; ed. at 
Greenwich ; dep-lieut of Lancashire, and mag of Cheshire; cotton-spinner; 
director of the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway ; first elected 1857.—Mr Joseph 
Fielding (C); age 76; a dep-lieut of Lancashire; was capt in Lancashire militia; 
first elected 1865,—The seat was contested by Mr Potter, manufacturer of wall 
paper, and by Major Fielding. 

* BODMIN (1)—Hon E. F. Leveson-Gower, second son of the first Earl 
Granville (L); age 49; ed. Oxford; called to the Bar 1845; first elected 1859—The 
feat was contested by Mr James Wyld, map publisher and geographer, Mr 
Gower's colleague iu the last Purliament. 

BOLTON (2)—Mr J. Hick (C); age about 50; an extensive machine and 
engine maker in Bolton.—Col William Gray (C), age 54; ed. privately ; dep-lieut 
of Lancashire; capt militia, and lieut-cul volunteers; mayor of Bolton 1850-2; 
first elected 1857.—One of the candidates for this seat was Mr Samuel Pope, 
barrister, advocate of the United Kingdom Alliance. 


BOSTON (2)—Mr. J. W. Malcolm (C); age 35; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 
J.P. for Kent; first elected 1860.—Mr 7. Collins (C), age 43; ed. Charterhouse and 
Oxford: barrister; dep-lieut and county mag.; was MP. for Knaresborough.— 
Mr. Collins made his canyas popular by inviting the ladies of Boston to tea,—Mr 
Mason Jones (L), of the refurm league, was one of the candidates. 


BRADFORD (2)—Mr William E. Forster (L), son of Mr William Forster, 
the well known anti-slavery advocate; age 50; alpaca manufacturer; dep-lieut of 
the West Riding, &c; first elected 1861.—Afr H. W. Ripley (L); age 60; dyer and 
worsted manufacturer; pres. of the Chamber of Conmmerce, &c.—A third candidate 
was Mr Miall, the well known and able editor of the “ Nonconformist” news- 
paper. Mr Miall and Mr Ripley differed chiefly as to the principles of the “ Libe- 
ration Society.” 

* BRIDGNORTH (1)—Henry Whitmore (C); born 1814; ed. Oxford ; 
@ lord of the Treasury; was keeper of the privy seal to the Prince of Wales, 
1858-9; dep-lieut for Shropshire; first elected for Bridgnorth 1852, and declared 
re-elected after a scrutiny in 1866.—Mr Whitmore'’s opponent was Sir J. E. D. 
Acton (L), one of two Catholics (Lord Howard was ute vther) whom every 
Liberal wished to see successful in this election. 

BRIDGEWATER (2)—Mr A. W. Kinglake (L); age 57; ed. Eton and 
Cambridge; called tothe Bar 1837; author of “ Eothen” and “The Invasion of the 
Crimea ;* dep-lieut of Somersetshire; first elected 1857.—-Mr Philip Vanderby! 
(L); age 41; ed. at the University of Edinburgh and graduated M.D.; is nowa 
banker, merchant, and director: first elected 1866, but unseated on petition. 

* BRIDPORT (1)—Mr T. A. Mitcholl (L); born 1812; merchant of Lon- 
don and one of the committee of management of © Lloyd's Shipping Register ;" has 
sat for Bridport since 1841.—No contest. 

BRIGHTON (2)—Mr James White (L); age 5%; ed. privately ; 
alderman of London 1835-41; was engaged in commerce in China; is now a mer 
chant in London; first eleeted 1860,—Mr Henry Faweett (L); age 35; ed. King’s 
Coll London, and Cambridge ; Fellow of the Cull and Prof of Political Economy at 
Cambridge ; first elected 1865, 

BRISTOL (2)—Hon F. H. FitzHarding Berkeley (L); age 74; ed. 
Oxford ; leader in favour of the ballot in the House of Commons; first elected 
1837.—Mr Samuel Morley (L); age 54; merchant in London; mag. for Mid- 
dlesex ; sat for Nottingham 1865-6: was unseated on petition after last election. 


—_—— 
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* BUCKINGHAM 1 ge Harry Verney, Bart, (L); age 67; ed. 
Harrow, Sandhurst Military College, and Cambridge; entd. the army 1819; dep- 
lieut of Bucks, chairman of railway, &c; first elected 1832, and again after a long 
absence in 1857,—The seat was contested by Mr Hubbard, colleague of Sir H. 
Verney in the last Parliament. 

BURNLEY (1)—Mr R. Shaw (L); manufacturer of Burnley.—Mr 
Shaw was opposed by Sir James Scarlett, formerly M.P. for Guildford, 

BURY, Lancashire (1)—Mr R. H. Phillips (L), age 53; ed. Rugby and 
Manchester Coll; dep-lieut for Warwickshire and Lancashire; merchant and 
manufacturer of Manchester; first elected 1865.—Mr Phillips was opposed by 
Viscount Chelsea, son of Lord Cadogan. 

BURY ST. EDMUND'S (2)—Mr J. A. Hardcastle (L), age 53 ; od. 
Eton and Oxford; called to the Bar 1841; a dep-lieut for Surrey and mag. for 
Essex; a brewer at Writtle: first elected 1857.—Edward Green (C); age 55; ed. 
Grammar School, Bury St. Edmund's; a banker and brewer at the same place ; 
first elected 1865, 

CALNE (1)—Lord E. Fitzmaurice (L), brother of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, age 22; ed. Eton and Cambridge. Lord E. Fitzmaurice made a special 
avowal of his wish to remove religious disabilities in connection with dissenters 
and others at the Universities.—No contest, 

CAMBRIDGE (2)—Col R. R. Torrens (L), son of late Col Torrens, an 
Australian of eminenes.—Mr W. Forler (L), formerly barrister, now of the firm of 
Alexander and Cv., bill brokers of Lombard street, London; writer of ability. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY (2)—Right Hon S. H. Walpole (C) ; ago 
62; ed, Eton and Cambridge; called to the Bar 1831; bencher and Q.C. L846; See 

for Home Dept. 1852, and 1858-9; first elected 1856,—Mr A. J. B. Beresford Hopa 
("); age 48; ed. at Harrow and Cambridge; J.P. for Kent and Stafford; Mr 
Hope is well known for his interest in church architecture; was chairman of 
the London Svutheru Independence Association during the American War.— 
No contest. 

CANTERBURY (2)—Mr A. Butler-Johnstone (C); age 31; od. 
Eton and Oxford; first elected 1862.—Major Brinckman (LL); age 48; eldest 
son of Sir F. H. L. Brinekman, Bart; dep-lieut of the Tower, &e.—Oue of tho 
candidates was Mr Huad-Ueston, barrister. 

CARLISLE (2)—Mr E. Potter (L); age 66; a calico printer; dep- 
lient for Derbyshire, &e.; was pres. of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
1859-61; first elected I861.—Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart (L); age 39; county mag. ;: 

elected 1859; unsuecessful, 1865; a leading advocate of the Permissive Bill, and 
defeated at the last election on that ground, 

CHATHAM (1)—Mr A. John Otway (L); ago 46; ed. in Germany 
and Mil. Coll. Sandhurst; served in the army abroad ; called to the Bar 1850; J.P. 
for Middlesex, &c ; sat for Stafford in 1852; first elected for Chatham 1865. 

CHELSEA (2)—Sir H. A. Hoare, Bart (L); age 44; ed. Eton and 
Cumbridge ; dep-lieut and county mag.; elected for Windsor 1865, but unseated 
on petition.—Mr (. Wentworth Dilke (L), son of Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart (latemember 
po pon unsuccessful candidate for Wallingford in the present election), age 25; 
ed. Cambridge; author of “Greater Britain,” recently published.—Much interest 
Was tiken in the earlier stages of this election owing to the candidature of Mr. 
Odger, a working shoemaker, and member of the Reform League, one of the fow 
workmen who seemed to have a chance of obtaining a seat in the House of Com 
mons, He retired in accordance with the decision of three Liberal gentlemen 
appointed as arbitrators, The other candidates were Dr Russell, the well known 
“ Times’ ” correspondent ; and Mr Freake, a local employer. 

CHELTENHAM (1)—Mr H. B. Samuelson (L); age 28 ; ironmaster ; 
son of Mr Samuelson, ironmaster and agricultural implement maker, and mem 
ber for Banbury.—The other candidate was Mr Agg Gardner, son of Mr Garduer, 
brewer. 

CHESTER (2)—Earl Grosvenor (L), son of 2nd Marquis of West- 

minster; born 1825; ed. Eton and Oxford; J.P. for Cheshire ; capt of yeo. cay, ; 

lieut-col com. of volunteers, &c; first elected 1847.—Mr /enry Ceeil Raikes (C), of 

Liwynegrin Hall. Flintshire; age 30; ed. Shrewsbury and Cambridge ; called 

to the Bar 1863; dep-lieut and mag. 

CHICHESTER (1)—Lord Henry G. C. Lennox (C), 2nd son of the oth 

and brother of the present Duke of Richmond; age 47; ed. Westminster and 

Oxford; after holding several offices, was sec, to the Admiralty 1866, &e; first 

returned 1846.—The contest for the seat left to Chichester by the Reform Bill ha, 

been a very severe oue between the elected member and his former colleague, Mr 

Jotun Abel Smith, banker. 

CHIPPENHAM (1)—Mr G. Goldney (C); born 1813; J.P. for Wilt 

shire; formerly solicitor in Chippenham; first elected 1865.—The seat was con 

tested by Sir G. Young (L). 

CHRISTCHURCH (1)—Mr Edmund Haviland Burke (L) ; barrister.— 
The Conservative candidate was Sir H. D. Wolff, son of the well known Dr 
Joseph Wolff, Vicar of Isle Brewers. 

* CIRENCESTER (1)—Hon A. A. Bathurst (C), sou of Lieut-Col 
Bathurst; age 36; ed Eton and Cambridge ; first elected 1597. 

CLITHEROK(1)--Mr Ralph Assheton (C), of Downham Hall, Clitheroe, 
aged 38; ed Eton and Cambridge; county mag.—The other candidate was Mr vc. 
S. Roundell (L). 

* COCKERMOUTH (1)—Mr Isaac Fletcher (L); age 48; coalowner 
and ironmaster; member of the Society of Friends; contested the seat unsuc 
cessfully in 1867.—The other candidate was the Hon H. Bourke (C), brother of 
Lord Mayo, the late member. 

COLCHESTER (2)—Mr Gurdon Rebow (L); age 69; ed. Eton; a 
dep-lieut of Essex; was high sheriff 1853, &c; first elected 1857; re-elected Is6> 
—Dr Brewer (L); our information is defective. 

COVENTRY (2)—Mr. H. W. Eaton (C) ; age 52; od. Enfield and Paris ; 
in business in London as a silk mercer; first elected 1865.—Mr A. S. Hil (C), 
barrister; age 43; son of Mr Hill, banker of Wolverhampton; fellow of St 
John’s Coll, Oxford.—The other candidates were Mr Carter, who had sat for 
Coventry during a few months this year, and Mr Jackson, who was nnseated in 
1868, 

CRICKLADE (2)—Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart (C); age 5 
created a Bart for his services in laying the Atlantic Telegraph cable; fra 
elected 1865.—/. F. W. Cadogan (L), 4th son of the 3rd Earl Cadogan; age 47; ed. 
Westminster and Oxford; called to the Bar 1847; a dep-lieut for Middlesex, 

DARLINGTON (1)—Mr E. Backhouse (L) ; age 48 ; banker; ed. Dar- 
lington and Tottenham schools; member of Society of Friends. 

DERBY (2)—Mr. Michael Thos. Bass (L); aged 69; ed. Grammar 
Sehovl, Burton-on-Trent; senior partner in the brewing firm of Bass and Co. ; a 
dep-lieut for Staffordshire, &e; has been five times returned for Derby.—Mr & 
Plimsoll (L); we are unable to give a reliable statement, but we believe Me 
Plimsoll is known as an “advanced liberal.” 
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+ DEVIZES (1)—Sir Thoss Bateson, Bart (C); age 49; capt in the | IPSWICH (2)—Mr H. E. Adair (L); age 53 ; ed. Harrow and Oxford 


army; dep-lieut of Downshire and Londonderry; first elected 1864. 
DEVONPORT (2)—Mr Montague Chambers (L), ed. Mil. Col., Sand- 
burst: called to the Bar 1828; Q.C, 1845; editor of the Law Journal; first 
elected 1866.—Mr J. D, Lewis (L), of Membland, &c, born 1828; ed. Eton and 
Cambridge; mag, &e; was lieut of Militia —The other candidates were Mr 
Ferrand, and Major Palliser of the “ chilled shot.” 
DEWSBURY (1)—Mr Serjeant Simon (L); of the Northern Circuit ; 
called to the Bar 1842.—A second candidate, also liberal, was the well known Mr 
Handell Cossham. 

* DORCHESTER (1)—Mr C. N. Sturt (C); age 36; ed. Harrow ; entd. 
the Grenadier Guards 1851; is lieut-col; a J.P. for Dorsetshire; first elected 1856. 
—No contest. 

DOVER (2)—Major A. G. Dickson (C); age 34; ed. Rugby; ensign 
1853; major 13th Hussars. 1860; served in the Crimea and India; first elected 
1865.—Mr G. Jessel, Q.C. (L): equity barrister; called to the Bar 1847.—The late 
member, Mr Freshfleld, was also a candidate. 

DROITWICH (1)—Rt Ion Sir John Pakington (C); age 69; ed. at 
Eton and Oxford; is Secretary of State, dep-lieut of Worcestershire, &c; has 
been re-elected ten times for Droitwich. 

DUDLEY (1)—Mr H. R. Sheridan (L); age 48; ed. at Brighton; 
called to the Bar, 1856; county and borough mag, &c; first elected 1857, 

DURHAM, CITY (2)—Mr John Henderson (L), age 57; ed. Durham ; 
dep-lieut co, Durham; carpet manufacturer and coal owner; first elected 1864,— 

Mr J. Davison, Q.C. (L); called to the Bar 1849. 

* EVESHAM (1)—Col Bourne (C); age 56; ed. Shrewsbury Grammar 
School ; dep-lieut for co. P. of Lancaster ; lieut-col com. of militia artillery, &c. ; first 
elected 1865, 

EXETER (2)—Mr John Duke Coleridge (L); age 47; ed. Eton and 
Oxford; Q.C. and bencher of the Middle Temple, 1861; first elected 1365,—Mr 
Edgar Bowring (L), son of Sir John Bowring; ed. University Coll. London; 
afterwards of the civil service; C.B.—One of the candidates was Mr Karslake, QC, 

EYE (1)—Viscount Barrington (C); age 44; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 
was private secretary tv Lord Derby in 1866.—The seat was not contested, owing, 
it was pleaded, to the impossibility of contending successfully against the prepon- 
derating influence of Sir E. C. Kerrison, formerly member for Eye. 

FINSBURY (2)—Mr M. Torrens (L); age 55; ed. Dublin; called to 
the Irish Bar, 1836, and Lincoln's Inn 1854; a prominent Liberal for the last 
quarter of a century; first elected 1865,—Alderman Lusk (L); age 55; dep-lieut 
and Ald, of London and county mag.; merchant in London; first elected 1865. 
—Several other candidates were before the electors, but only two, Mr Cox and 
Mr O'Malley, Q.C., went to the poll. 

FROME (1)—Mr 7. Hughes (L); age 45; ed. Rugby and Oxford ; 
called to the Bur, 1848 ; col of rifle volunteers; author of “ Tom Brown's School 
Days,” &.; formerly member for Lambeth. 

GATESHEAD (1)—Sir W. Hutt (1); age 47; ed. Cambridge; was 
vice-pres. of the Board of Trade, &c, and is a privy councillor; has taken a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of colonial questions ; first elected 1841. 

GLOUCESTER (2)-—Mr C. James Monk (L); age 44: ed. Eton and 
Cambridge; called to the Bar 1850: Chancellor of the diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol ; dep-lieut for Gloucester; first elected 1859, but unseated on petition; re- 
elected 1865.—Mr W. P. Price (1): age 51; dep-lieut of Gloucester; timber mer- 
chant, chairman of railway and banking companies ; first elected 1852; unseated 
on petition 1859; re-elected 1865, 

GRANTHAM (2)—Capt Cholmeley (L), son of Sir Montague J. Cholmeley, 
Bart, Lincolnshire; age 29: dep-lieut and county mag.—/Hon F, J. Tollemache (L), 
son of late Lord Huntingtower; age 64; ed. Harrow ; sat for Grantham 1837-52 and 
1857-65.—Sir J. H. Thorold, late member, was also a candidate. 

GRAVESEND (1)—Sir C. Wingfield (L); age 48; ed. West- 
minster; was in the Bengal civil service; chief commissioner of Oude 1859-66, 
—Capt Bedford Pym was the Conservative candidate, 

GREENWICH (2)—Alderman Salomons (L) ; age 71 ; called to the Bar 
1849; and Alderman of London; dep-lieut; J.P.; director of several companies ; 
was sheriff of London, &e; high sheriff of Kent; Lord Mayor of London, &e; 
first elected 1851.—T7he Rt Hon W. E. Gladstone, Leader of the Liberal party.—The 
other candidates were Sir H, W. Parker, and Viscount Mahon. 

GREAT GRIMSBY (1)—Mr G. Tomlin (L); age 56; ed. Eton; dep- 
lieut for Lincolnshire; col of militia, &c.; sat for Sudbury and Shrewsbury.—The 
other candidate was the former member, Mr. Fildes, 

* GUILDFORD (1)—Mr. G. J. H. M. E. Onslow (L); born 1814; ed. 
Eton; was an officer in the Scots Fusilier Guards, and in 11th regt; dep-lieut for 
Lincolnshire and West Riding; first elected 1858.—Mr Onslow’'s former colleague, 
Mr Garth, was also a candidate. 

HACKNEY (2)—Mr Charles Reed (L); age about 50; typefounder ; 
son of Dr Andrew Reed, congregational minister.—Mr J. Holmes (L); age 37; 
manufacturer, &c., Paisley and London.—The other candidates were Mr C. 8. 
Butler, late member for the Tower Hamlets; Col Dickson, of the Reform 
League; Mr J. J. Homer representing the licensed victuallers; and Mr Locock 
Webb (C), barrister. 

HALIFAX (2)—Mr J. Stansfeld (L), son of Mr Stansfeld, county- 
court judge; age 48; ed. University of London; called to the Bar 1849; Lord 
of the Admiralty 1863-4, &c; first elected 1859.—Mr E. Akroyd (L); age 58, 
worsted manufacturer; chairman of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, & ; dep- 
lieut of West Riding; first elected 1865,—Mr E. O, Greening, of Manchester, was also 
a candidate, 

HARTLEPOOL (1)—Mr R. W. Jackson (C); age 62; ed. Rugby ; 
merchant, and spoken of as “the founder of the port and town.” 

* HARWICH (1)—Mr H. J. White Jervis (C); age 43; ed. Harrow and 
Royal Academy, Woolwich; capt and brevet major of R.A.; author of several 
works of a military character ; first elected 1859.—Mr Luke White (L), son of 
Lord Aunaly, was a candidate. 

HASTINGS (2)—Mr 7. Brassey, jan. (L); age 32; ed. Rugby and 
Oxford; director of several companies ; sat for Devonport 1865.—4M/r F. North (L), 
age 68; ed. Harrow and Cambridge; J.P. and dep-lieut for Norfolk and Sussex ; 
sat for Hastings in 1831. 

HELSTON (1)—dfr"A. W. Young (L); age 54; J.P. and dep-lieut for 
Berks; was high sheriff New South Wales, and represented Port Philip in the 
Legislative Council; sat for Helston 1865-6.—Mr Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, 
was a candidate, 

HEREFORD (2)—Mr G. Clive (L); age 62; ed. Harrow and Oxford ; 
called to the Bar 1830: Under Sec. of State for the Home Dep. 1859-62; recorder 
of Wokingham, &c; first elected 1857.—AMfr. J. W. S. Wyllie (L); was Under Sec. 
to Gov. of India and Foreign Sec.—Mr Baggalay, solicitor-general, was a candidate. 

* HERTFORD (1)—Mr R. Dimsdale (C), son of Baron Dimsdale ; age 
40; ed. Eton and Oxford; county and borough mag.; first elected 1866, 


HORSHAM (1)—Mr R. H. Hurst (L); age 51; ed. Westminster and 
Cambridge; called to the Bar 1842; dep-lieut for Sussex; recorder of Hastings, 
&c., 1862; first elected 1865.—Major Aldridge (C); age 36; ed. Eton; county mag. ; 
major, late of 21st Fusiliers.—A tie. 

HUDDERSFIELD (1)—Mr E. A. Leatham (L); age 42 ; ed. University 
Coll, London; banker; county mag; son of the late Mr Leatham, of Heath, and 
brother of the late member for Wakefield; M.P. for Huddersfield 1859-65; re- 
elected 1868,—No contest. 

HULL (2)—Mr J. Clay (L); age 64; ed. Oxford ; first elected for Hull 
1847; re-elected 1852; but unseated on petition; re-elected 1857; and has since 
been re-elected three times.—Mr C. M. Norwood (L); age 43; dep-lieut for East 
Riding; merchant and steam-shipowner ; was capt in volunteers. 

* HUNTINGDON (1)—Mr T. Baring (C); age 68 ; head of the mercan- 
tile house of Baring and Co; director Bank of England, &c; dep-lieut for London ; 
first elected 1844.—No contest. 

HYTHE (1)—Baron M. A. de Rothschild (L), fourth son of the late 





chilled to the Bar; dep-lieut for Suffolk; first returned 1847.—1r H. W. Wes¢ a) 
Q.C.; recorder for Manchester.—Mr West contested the borough at the last elec. 
tion, but was defeated by six votes.—Mr J. C. Cobbold (C), late member, was the 
other candidate. 

KENDAL (1)—J/r John Whitwell (LL); age 57; ed. Kendal and Dar- 
lington; manufacturer; has been six times Mayor of Kendal; county and borough 
mag.; major rifle volunteers; became a candidate on requisition of a large majority 
of the electors.—No contest, 

KIDDERMINSTER (1)—Mr T. Lea (L), son of Mr. T. S. Lea, of Astley 
Hall; manufacturer of Kidderminster carpet. 

KING’S LYNN (2)—Right [fon Lord Stanley (C), eldest son of the Earl 
of Derby; age 42; ed. Rugby and Cambridge; Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs 
&e; first returned 1848.—//on Robert Bourke (C), third brother of Lord Mayo; 
called to the Bar 1852; lieut Middlesex rifles.—The other candidate was Sir Fowell 
Buxton, Bart. 

* KNARESBOROUGII (1)—Mr A. Lilingsworth (L), of Bradford, manu- 
facturer, son in-law of te late member for Knaresborough, Mr Holden. 

LAMBETH (2)—Mr Alderman J. C. Lawrence (L), Lord Mayor of 
London; age 46; ed. at a private school; a great builder.—Mr Wm. McArthur 
(L) ; ex-Sheriff of London; and well kuown for his active benevolence, especially 
in the cause of education. the building of places of worship, &c. 

LAUNCESTON (1)—Mr JIenry Charles Lopes (C); age 41; ed. Win- 
chester and Oxford; culled tu the Bar 1852; county mag, &e.; first elected 1863, 
No contest. 

LEEDS (3)—Mr E. Baines (L)—age 68 ; ed. Pro. Dissenters’ Grammar 
School, Manchester; dep-lieut West Riding ; proprietor Leeds Mercury ; first elected 
1859,—Alderman Carter (L,); alderman of the borough, and of well known loca) 
influence.—Mr WLS, J. Wheelhouse (C), barrister; called to the Bar 1844; on the 
Northern Circuit. 

LEICESTER (2)—Mr P. A. Taylor (L); age 49; ed. privately ; first 
elected 1862.—Mr J. D, Harris (L) ; age 59; dep-lieut Leicestershire ; borough mag; 
a hosiery manufacturer; was twice mayor; first elected 1857; re-elected 1865.— 
Mr. Baker Green contested one of the seats as a * working-class " candidate, 

* LEOMINSTER (1)—Mr R. Arkwright (C), age 33; ed. Harrow and 
Cambridge; dep-lieut for Herefordshire; first returned 1866.—Dr. Spinks, Q.C. 
(L), was the other candidate, 

* LEWES (1)—Lord Pelham (L), son of the Earl of Chichester, ago 30 ; 


ed. Harrow and Cambridge; a dep-lient of Sussex; first elected 1865. 

* LICHFIELD (1)—Mr Richard Dyott (C), son of Gen. Dyott; age 60; 
ed. Winchester and Cambridge; was capt in the army; lieut-col of militia; first 
elected 1865. 

LINCOLN (2)—Mr C. Seely (L), age 65; ed. Grammar School, Lincoln; 
dep-lieut for Lincolnshire and county mag; was high sheriff 1860; miller and corn 
merchant; first elected 1847, but unseated on petition; re-elected 1861.—Mr J. H. 
Palmer (L), member of the Chancery Bar; put forward as the * working-class” 
candidate.—Mr Heneage, one of the late members, was a candidate, but retired 
a short timebefore the election. 

LISKEARD (1)—Sir A. W. Buller (L), age 60; ed. Edinburgh and 
Cambridge; called to the Bar 1834; Queen's advocate, Ceylon, 1840; judge of 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1848; first elected 1865.—No contest. 

LIVERPOOL (3)—Mr 8S. R. Graves (C); age 50; ed. private school ; 
merchant and shipowner; Mayor of Liverpool 1361; first elected 1868.—Mr W. 
Rathbone (L), son of the late Mr W. Rathbone, Liverpool: merchant &c; county 
mag.— Viscount Sandon (C); age 37; dep-lieut and mag. for Staffordshire; capt 
mnilitia, 

LONDON, CITY (4)—Rt Hon G. J. Goschen (L), age 37; ed. Rugby and 

Oxford; was a merchant in London; dep-lieut for London; first elected 1863,—Mr 

R. W. Crauford (L), age 55; East India merchant; director of the Bank of Eng- 

land, &c.; flrat elected 1857.—Mr Alderman Lawrence (L), age 50; dep-lieut for 

London; borough mag; alderman of London; was high sheriff of Middlesex and 

London, and mayor of London; a builder; flrat elected 1865.—Mr C. Bell (C); of 

the London firm of Thomson, Bonar, and Co., Russian merchants. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY (1)—Right Hon Robert Lowe (UL), born 

1811; ed. Winchester and Oxford ; called to the Bar 1842; mem. of the council at 

Sydney from 1843-50; represented Sydney in the colonial parliament from 1848- 

50, when he returned to England.—Elected without opposition. 

* LUDLOW (1)—Hon G. H. W. W. Clive (C) ; age 33 ; ed. Eton ; entered 

the army 1852; lieut and capt; first elected 1860,—Sir W. Yardley, late puisne 

judge, &c, Bombay, contested the seat. 

* LYMINGTON (1)—Lord G. C. Gordon-Lennox (C) ; age 39 ; ed. Eton; 

entd. Guards 1846; dep-lieut for Sussex ; J.P. for Banff ; first elected 1860, 

MACCLESFIELD (2)—Mr W. C. Brocklehurst (L), son of the late 

member; age 52; county mag; lieut of yeo., banker, &¢.—Mr David Chadwick 

(L), who contested the seat in the last election. 

MAIDSTONE (2)—Mr W. Lee (L); age 67; dep-lieut for Kent ; lime 

and cement merchant; first elected 1853; re-elected 1859.—Mr James Whatman 

(L); age 55; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut for London, &c; first elected 1852. 

* MALDON (1)—Mr E. H. Bentall (L); ironfounder and agricultural 

implement maker of Heybridge.—Mr Bentall’s opponent was Mr Sandford, one 

of the late members. 

MALMESBURY (1)—Mr W. Powell (C), of Dauntsey House, near 

Malmesbury. His antagonist was Viscount Andover, son of the Earl of Suffolk. 

* MALTON (1)—Hon C. W. Fitzwilliam (L), son of the 3rd Earl Fitz- 

william; age 42; ed. Etonand Cambridge; county mag.; capt yeo.; first returned 

1852.—No contest. 

MANCHESTER (3)—Mr Thomas Bazley (L); aged 71; ed. Grammar 

School, Bolton ; formerly a cotton-spinner and doubler, Manchester and Hallewell, 

near Bolton; was early in favour of compulsory education and the Ten Hours’ 

Bill; pres. Manchester Chamber of Commerce, &c ; first elected 1858.—Mr Jacob 

Bright (L), brother of the member for Birmingham; aged 47; county mag.; 

manufacturer, of Rochdale; first elected 1867.—Mr Hugh Birley (C), cotton-spinner, 

of Manchester: favourably known for his conduct during the cotton famine, when 
he “ Jaid down” his carriage, that he might afford the more practical help to the 
poor.—Mr Hoare, banker, Mr Ernest Jones, and Mr Henry were also candidates. 

* MARLBOROUGH (1)—Lord E. A. C. Bruce (L), 2nd son of the let 

Marquis of Ailesbury; age 57; ed. Cambridge; dep-lieut for , Wiltshire; J.P. 

Westminster; major supernumerary yeo,; first elected 1832.—No contest. 

* MARLOW (1)—M@r F. O. Wetherhed (C), Seymour Court, Bucks ; 

age 36; ed, Eton and Oxford.—The seat was contested by Capt Verney, one of 

the late members. 

MARYLEBONE (2)—Mr Harvey Lewis (lL); age 54; ed. Dublin; 

called to the Bar in Ireland 1838; dep-lieut Tower Hamlets; county mag., &; 

first elected 1861; re-elected 1865.—Mr T. Chambers (L) ; age 54; ed. Cambridge; 
called to the Bar 1840; Q.C. 1861, &c; first elected 1865.—Dr Sandwith (L), of 

Kars, and two other gentlemen were candidates. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH (1)—Mr H. R. Bolckow (L), of the firm of 

Bolckow and Vaughan ; ironmaster: born and ed. in Germany; was one of the 

chief of the founders of the trade of Middlesborough, and the entertainer of Prince 

Alfred when H.R.H. recently visited the North.— No contest. 

MIDHURST (1)—Mr W. T. Mitford(C); age 51; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 

dep-lieut for Sussex; was high sheriff 1848; first elected 1859.—Mr Mitford was 

opposed by Mr A, Lange (L), engineer. 

MORPETH (1)—Rt Hon Sir George Grey (L); age 69; ed. Oxford ; 

called to the Bar 1826; dep-lieut Northumberland; was Sec. State Home Dept. 

&e, &c; privy councillor ; first elected 1853.—No contest. : 

NEWARK (2)—Mr G. Hodgkinson (L) ; age 50; attorney and solicitor 

in Newark; director of L. C. and D. Railway; first elected 1859.—Mr Edward 

Denison (L), son of the late bishop of Salisbury, and nephew of the speaker of the 

late House of Commons ; age 28.—Mr Handley, banker, was the other candidate. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME (2)—Mr W. S. Allen (L); age 37; ed. 








Baron Nathan Moyer de Rothschild; age 50; ed. Cambridge; dep-lieut for 
Buckinghamshire; banker; first elected 1859. 


Oxford ; county mag, ; first elected 1865.—Mr Edward Buckley (C); age 34; mag. 
for Carmarthenshire ; dep-lieut for Merioneth ; Orst elected 1869. 
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E-UPON-TYNE (2)—Mr H. E. Headlam (L) ; age 55; ed. 

ee veailed to the Bar 1836; Q.C. 1852; dep-lieut for North Riding; was 

fadge-advocate, &c; first elected 1847.—Mr J. Cowen (L); age 68; coal owner and 

firebrick, &c, manufacturer; county mag.; alderman for Newcastle; river com- 

missioner; first elected 1865. 

+ NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT (1)—Mr C. W. Martin (L); age 67; 

ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut for Kent; county mag.; major volunteers; first 

Jected 1841; re-elected 1865.—Mr Kennard, Mr Martin's colleague in the last Par- 
fiament, was also a candidate, but withdrew before the nomination. 

NORTHALLERTON (1)—Mr J. Hutton (C); age 21; of Sowber Hill, 
Northallerton; ed. Eton and Oxford. 

NORTHAMPTON (2)—Lord Henley (L); ago 43; ed. Eton and 

~ Oxford ; dep-lieut for Northamptonshire; was high sheriff; first elected 1859.— 
Mr. Chas. Gilpin; age 53; was @ publisher and bookseller, Bishopsgate street, 
London; and member of the London Corporation, &c; director of several com- 

nies; first elected 1857.—T wo other candidates were Dr Lees, the temperance 
Pivocate, and Mr Chas. Bradlaugh, who calls himself “ Iconoclast.” 

NORWICH (2)—Sir W. Russell (L); age 46; entd. army 1841 ; served 
in the Crimea; col and county mag.; Orst elected 1860.—Sir H. Stracey (C) ; age 
65; ed. Eton; dep-lieut for Norfolk; was formerly member for East Norfolk and 
for Yarmouth.—The other candidate was J. Jacob H. Tillett (L), editor of the 


« Norfolk News.” 

NOTTINGHAM (2)—Sir Robert Clifton (L); age 42; ed. Eton; dep- 
lieut for Notts; county mag.; sat for Nottingham 1861-6; was unseated on peti- 
tion.—Col C. Wright (C), of Stapleford Hall, Notts; lieut-col Robin Hood volunteers; 
age 40.—The other candidates were Mr Bernal Osborne, Mr Seely, son of the member 
for Lincoln, and Mr Clayden, who made claim to be the “ working-class " candidate. 

Mr Osborne amusingly ascribed his defeat to Lady Clifton and Mrs Wright, the 
wives of the successful candidates. 

OLDHAM (2)—John Platt (L); age 51; mechanical engineer; was 
high sheriff and is a dep-lieut for Carnarvonshire; was twice mayor of Oldham ; 
elected 1865.—J. T. Hibbert (L); age 44; ed. Cambaidge ; called to the Bar 1849f 
county mag., &c; introduced the private executions’ bill 1865-6; first elected 1862. 
—The other candidates were Mr J. M. Cubbett, second son of William Cobbett, 
and Mr Serjt. Spinks. 

OXFORD, CITY (2)—Rt Hon E. Cardwell (L); age 55; ed. Oxford; 
called to the Bar 1838; has held office in several governmeuts; sat for Oxford 
1853, and, with one short interval, ever since.—Mr Vernon Harcourt (L), sou of 
the Rev Vernon Harcourt, and grandson of the late Archbishop of York ; age 41; 
called to the Bar 1854; writer of the letters of “ Historicus” which appeared in 
the “Times " duriug the American War.—The other candidate was Dr Deane. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY (2)—Right Hon G. Hardy (C); age 54; ed. 
Shrewsbury and Oxford; called to the Bar 1840; dep-lieut West Riding; county 
mag.; chairman of Sessions, &c. ; first elected (and also for Leominster) 1865 ; sat 
for the University —Right Hon J. R. Mowbray (C); aged 53; ed. Westminster 
and Oxford; called tothe Bar 1541; dept-lieut and county mag.; Treasurer for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; sat for Durham since 1853.—Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer was a candidate, hui retired, 

PENRYN AND FALMOUTH (2)—Mr R. N. Fowler (C); banker 
(Dimsdale and Co., London).—Mr. Eastwick (C’), C B.—The Liberal candidates 
were Mr. Jervoise Smith, and Mr K. Hodgson. 

PETERBOROUGH (2)—Mr GC. H. Whalley (L); age 53; ed. Uni- 
versity Coll, London; called to the Bar 1836; dep-lieut and county mag.; capt 
yeo. cay.; elected for Peterborough 1852, but unseated on petition; re-elected 
1859,.—Mr Wel/s (L) ; landed proprietor in the district ; an unsuccessful candidate 
at the previous election.—There were four other candidates. 

PETERSFIELD (1)—William Nicholson (L); age 48; ed. Harrow and 
Cambridge ; a distiller; J.P. for the co, of Southampton; elected first for Peters- 
field 1866.—Mr Nicholson's opponent was Mr Du Pré Thornton, nephew of Mr 
Du Pré, late member and candidate for Bucks, 

PLYMOUTH (2)—Sir R. P. Collier (L) ; age 51; ed. Cambridge ; called 
to the Bar 1843; Q.C. 1854; solicitor-gen. 1863, &c.; dep-lieut Devonshire; first 
elected 1852.—Mr Morrison (L), age 32; ed. Etonand Oxford; county mag. ; licut- 
col, &c., volunteers; first elected 1861. 

PONTEFRACT (2)—Mr H.C. E. Childers (L) ; age 41; ed. Cambridge; 
was a member of the Govt. Vict., Australia, 1851-7; Lord of Admiralty 1864-5, &c.; 
first elected 1860.—Major Waterhouse (C), age 53; dep-lieut York; major yeo. ; 
county mag.; first elected 1860.—The other candidates were Viscount Pollington, 
son of Lord Wexborough; and Mr. Gaskell, barrister. 

* POOLE (1)—Mr A. G. Guest (C), brother of Sir Ivory Guest, of 
Weymouth.—The other candidate was Mr Waring, one of the former members. 
PORTSMOUTH (2)—Mr W. H. Stone (L); age 34; ed. Harrow and 
Cambridge; a county mag.; first elected 1865.—Sir J. D. H. Elphinstone (C); age 
63; county mag. and dep-lieut; director of the EI Co, ; sat for Portsmouth 1857-65. 

PRESTON (2)—Sir Thos. G. Hesketh (C); age 43; ed. Oxford ; dop- 
lieut; was high sheriff 1848; lieut-col of volunteers: col of militia; director of 
“the Liverpool brewery co ;” first elected 1852,—M,r G. Hermon (C); cotton manu- 
facturer.—Lord E. G. F. Howard, late M.P. for Arundel, was a candidate. 

READING (2)—Sir F. H. Goldsmid (L); age 60; called to the Bar 
1833; Q.C. 1858; the first person of the Jewish faith who was called to the Eng- 
lish Bar; dep-lieut and county mag.; first elected 1860.—Mr G. J, Shaw-Lefevre 
(L), son of Sir J, Shaw-Lefevre: age 36; ed. Eton and Cambridge; called to the 
Bar 1856; lieut yeo. ; first elected 1864,—Sir R.W. Carden (C), was also a candidate. 

RETFORD, EAST (2)—Viscount Galway (C); age 63; ed. Harrow and 
Oxford; dep-lieut for Notts; was lord-in-waiting 1852; has sat for Retford since 
1847.—F, J. S. Foljambe (L); age 38; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-licut for Notts 
and county mag. ; first returned 1847.—No contest. 

* RICHMOND, Yorkshire (1)—Sir Roundell Palmer (L); age 56; ed. 
Winchester and Oxford; called to the Bar 1847; Q.C. and bencher 1849; solicitor- 
gen 1861-63; attorney-gen 1863-456; first elected 1861.—In the present election Sir 
R. Palmer was also a candidate for Oxford University, but withdrew a week 
before the nomination. 

* RIPON (1)—Lord John Hay (L); ago 41; entd. the navy 1839; capt 
1854; Lord of Admiralty 1866; sat for Wick 1857-9; first elected for Rinon 1865. 

ROCHDALE (1)—Mr T. B. Potter (LL), son of Sir Thos. Potter, of 
Manchester; age 51; dep-lieut for Lancashire ; borough mag., &¢; was pres. of 
the Manchester * Union and Emancipation Society,” and a warm friend of the 
North, during the American War; first elected 1865. 

ROCHESTER (2)—Mr P. Wykeham Martin (L); age 39; son of Mr 
Wykeham Martin, Leeds Castle; ed. Eton and Oxford; county mag. and capt 
yeo.; first elected 1856.—John A. Kinglake (L); age 63; called to the Bar 1830; 
Serjeant-at-law 1844; was recorder of Exeter, and then of Bristol; first elected 
1857.—The Conservative candidate was Mr Alfre Smee. 

RYE (1)—M/r Stewart Hardy (C), son of the Home Sec; age 29; 
lieut for Kent. 

SALFORD (2)—[Salford has received an additional seat by the Reforin 
Bill] —Mfr W. Charley (C); barrister on the Northern circeuit.—Mr Ald, Carlen 
(©) ; of Salford.—The other candidates were Mr John Chectham, late member ; and 
Mr Henry Rawson, of Manchester. 

SALISBURY (2)—Mr Hamilton (L); age 59; ed. Eton and Cambridge ; 
Tead for the Bar; was in New South Wales 1839-55 ; director of several companies ; 
first elected 1865.—Dr Lush (L), of the Fisherton House Lunatic Asylum; alderman 
and ex-mayor of Salisbury. 

\¢ . 

SANDWICH (2)—Mr Knatchbull-Hugesson (L); age 39; dep-licut 
for Kent; lord of the Treasury 1859-16; and under secretary of State for a few 

’ months 1866; first elected 1857.—Ar. Brassey (L), late member for Devonport. 

SCARBOROUGH (2)—Sir J. V. B. Johnstone(L); age 69; ed. Rugby 
and Cambridge : dep-lieut for North Riding; sat for Yorkshire 1830-3; for 
Searborough 1832-7, and 1841-63.—Mr J. D. Dent (L); age 42; ed. Eton and Cam- 
bridge; called to the Bar 1852; dep-lieut for West Riding; capt of yeo. ; first 
elected 1857, and again 1860. 

SHAFTESBURY (1)—Mr G. G. Glyn (L), eldest son of Mr. G. C. Glyn, 
late member for Kendal; age 44 (or 40); ed. ugby aud Oxford; partner in the 
raning Sirus of Glyn, Mills, Currie, aud Co, Lomibard street; drst elected 1857.— 


dep- 





SHEFFIELD (2)—Mr G. Hadfield (L); age 81; ed. private school ; 

advt. solicitor 1810 ; first elected 1852.—Mr A. J. Mundella (L) ; age 50; ed. Germany ; 

ores. of Nottingham Chamber of Commerce; proposer of Councils of Conciliation. 
We need scarcely say that Mr Roebuck was @ candidate. 

SHOREHAM (2)—Rt Hon Stephen Cave (C); age 48 ; ed. Harrow and 
Oxford; called to the Bar 1846; is dep-lieut; county ; Was director of several 
companies ; held office in Lord Derby's government; first elected 1359.—Sir P. 
Burrell, Bart (C); age 56; ed. Oxford; dep-lieut Sussex ; capt volunteers; first 
elected 1862.—No contest. : 

SHREWSBURY (2)—Mr W. J. Clement (L); age 64; od. Shrowsbury 
and Edinburgh ; dep-lieut; borough mag. ; mayor 1863-4-5 ; surgeon ; first elected 
1866.—Mr G. Figgins (C) ; alderman and typefounder of London. 

SOUTHAMPTON (2)—Rt Hon Russell Gurney (C); age 64; ed Cam- 
bridge ; called to the Bar 1828; Q.C. 1845 ; recorder of London 1856 ; chief commis - 
sioner of Jamaica Rebellion Inquiry, &c ; first elected 1865.—Mr Hoare (C) ; banker, 
of Fleet street, London.—The other candidates were Mr Moffat, late member, 
Capt Maxse, of Crimean fame, and Mr Perkins, a wine merchant. 

*SOUTH SHIELDS (1)—Mr J. C. Stevenson (L); a local gentleman of 
whom our information is not reliable—Mr Palmer, shipbuilder, &c, was Mr 
Stevenson's opponent. 

SOUTHWARK (2)—Mr A. H. Layard (L) ; age 51; author of “ Nineveh 
and its Remains,” &c; under sec. for Foreign Affairs 1852 and 1861-66; sat for 
Aylesbury 1852-57; first elected for Southwark 1860.—John Locke (L); age 63; 
called to the Bar 1833; Q.C. 1867; recorder of Hastings, &c; first elected 1857.— 
Mr Alderman and Sheriff Cotton (C) was the other candidate, 

STAFFORD (2)—Alderman H. D. Pochin (L) ; manufacturing chemist ; 
a director of Manchester Mechanics’ Inst., &c; but most widely known from his 
wife's advocacy of women's rights.—Capt Mellor (C); age 49; county mag. and 
dep-lieut of the Tower; was capt-commander of light horse volunteers ; first 
elected 1865. 

STALE YBRIDGE (1)—Mr J. Sidebotham (C); our information is 
not reliable. 

* STAMFORD (1)—Sir J. C. D. Hay (C); age 47; entd. the royal navy 
1834; was engaged in active service 1860 ; Lord of the Admiralty and rear-admiral ; 
dep-lieut, &c.; first elected 1866.—No contest. 

ST. IVES (1)—AMr Charles Magniac (L); of the firm of Jardine, 
Matheson, and Co., Lombard street, London.—Mr H. Paull (C), late member, 
was also a candidate, but withdrew before tho day of nomiuation. 

STOCKPORT (2)—Mr J. B. Smith (L); was a merchant in Manchester ; 
was president of the Anti-Corn Law League, and of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce 1839-41; county mag; frst elected 1852.—Mr W. Tipping (C); a geutle- 
man of the town, but our information is not reliable.—Sir E. W. Watkin, late 
member, was a candidate. 

STOCKTON (1)—Mr Joseph Dodds (UL); age 53; solicitor of large 
»ractice in convection with railways.—Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, son of the late 

farquis of Le Ty, was the opp t of Mr Dodds, 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT (2)—Mr George Melly (L); age 30; od. Rugby ; 
Liverpool merchant; first elected 1868.—AMr W. S. Roden (L).—Mr R. Hartwell, of 
London, was a “ working-class" candidate, but retired on the eve of the election, 
upon, as it is said, an offer to pay his election expenses—£280, 

STROUD (2)—Mr H. S. P. Winterbotham (L); age 31; ed. Univ Coll, 
London; called to the Bar 1860; elected 1867.—Mr S. S. Dickenson (1): age 53; 
called to the Bar 1839; county mag; formerly a barrister in practice at Bombay. 

SUNDERLAND (2)—Mr J. Candlish (L); age 52; merchant and 
alderman of the borough; was clected 1866.—Mr £. T. Gourley (L); merchant; 
lient-col of volunteers, &c. 

TAMWORTH (2)—Sir Robert Peel (L); age 46; ed. Harrow; was 
att. to the embassy at Madrid 1844-46; afterwards sec, to legation Switzerland, 
&c; chief sec, for Ireland 1861-65; a privy councillor and capt yeo.; first elected 
1850.—Sir HW. L. Bulwer (L); age 64; has been minister plen, or ambassador at 
Madrid, Washington, Florence, and Constantinople. 

TAUNTON (2)—Mr A. C. Barclay (L); age 45; ed. Harrow and Cam- 
bridge ; sat formerly for Sunderland and for Falmouth ; first elected for ‘Taunton 
1865.—Mr Serjeant Co (C); age 59; born and ed. at Taunton, where he became a 
solicitor; called to the Bar 1843; recorder of Falmouth and Helston 1857; dep 
lieut and county mag.; editor and proprietor of the “ Law Times.” 

* TAVISTOCK (1)—Mr A. J. E. Russell (L), son of the late Lord G. 
W. Russell (L); age 43; was private sec. to Lord John Russell, 1849-54; first 
elected 1857.—No contest. 

* TEWKESBURY (1)—Mr W. E. Price (L); age 27; son of Mr. 
Price, late and re-elected member for Gloucester, and timber merchant.—Sir 
H. Lechmere (C), late member, was the opponent of Mr. Price. 

THIRSK (1)—Sir W. P. Gallwey (C); age 62; a dop-lieut for North 
Riding; was major of 7th Fusiliers; first returned 1851.—The Liberal candidate 
was Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, son of Sir J. V. B, Johustone. 

TIVERTON (2)—Hon G. Denham (L); age 49; ed. Repton and Cain- 
bridge; called to the Bar 1846; Q.C. 1860; standing counsel to the Univer 
sity of Cambridge; first clected 1859, and again 1866,.—Mr J. H. Amory (L); 
age 37; a son of the late Mr S. Amory, of London, and a descendant of Mr 
Heatheoat, who represented Tiverton for some years; ed, University Coll, London ; 
a dep-lieut and county mag. ; millowner, &«.—No contest, 

TOWER HAMLETS (2)—Mr A. S. Ayrton (L); age 52; called to the 
Bar 1855; first elected 1857.—Mr J. D. A. Samuda (L); age 55; shipbuilder at 
Poplar: was elected for Tavistock 1865,—The other candidates were Mr E. Beales, 
of the Reform League ; Mr Coope, brewer; and Mr Newton. 

TRURO (2)—Mr F. M. Williams (C); age 38; eldest son of Sir W. 
Williams, Bart, of Tregullow ; ed. Winchester; dep-lieut for Cornwall ; frst elected 
1865.—Hon J.C. Vivian (L); age 50; ed. Eton; entd, the army 1836; was lieut 
and capt; director iron com.; first elected 1465.—The other caudate was Mr 
Passmore Edwards, 

TYNEMOUTH (1)—Mr EL 7. Smith (L); merchant and shipowner in 
London.—Another candidate was Mr [Henry J. Trotter (C), barrister. —Mr Trevelyan 
in retiring from the borough complained that he was expected to spend £400 1 
year in local charities. He stands for the Border district. 

WAKEFIELD (1) —Mr S. Beaumont (L), brother of Mr W. B. Beau 
muut, late member and candidate fur South Northumberland, 

WALLINGFORD (1)—AMr Stanley Vickers (C), of the well known dis- 
tillery firm of Vickers and Co.—The opponent of Mr Vickers was Sir C. W. Ditke, 
Bart, late member. 

WALSALL (1)—Mr C. Forster (LL); age 53; ed. Oxford ; called to 
the Bar 1843; dep-lieut for Staffordshire ; first elected 1852.—No contest. 

WAREHAM (1)—Mr J. H. M. Caleraft (LL); age 37; entd. the royal 
navy 1844; became retired com, 1362; first elected 1865, 

WARRINGTON (1)—Mr G. Groenall (C); ago 62; dop-lieut and 
county mag; director of Warrington waggen co,, and of Parr « banking co.; also 
glass manufacturer; frst elected 1847.—Mr Peter Ryland, of Bewsey House, 
Warrington, was the liberal candidate. 

WARWICK (2)—Mr A. Wellesley Peel (L), youngest son of the late 
Sir R. Peel ; age 39; ed. Eton and Oxford; called to the Bar 1852; a dep-lieut 
and county mag.; first elected 1865.—Mr I. Greaves (C); age 65; dep-lieut and 
county mag.; formerly banker; sat for Warwick 1852-65.—The other candidates 
were Mr R. Crauford; Mr Repton, who sat for St. Alban's; and Mr Cremer, a 
working cabinetmaker of London. 

WEDNESBURY (1)—Mr Alex Brogden (L), of the firm of Brogden 
and Sons, Tondu Works, Bridgend (ironmasters), Ulverston; and formerly a 
lessee of South Staffordshire Railway.—The other candidates were Mr Walker, a 
local director; and Dr. Kenealy. 

WENLOCK (2)—Rt Hon G. C. W. Forester (C); ago 61; od. West- 
minster, entd. the army in 1424; Major-Gen. 1863; heir presump. to Baron 
Forester; county mag.; first elected 1828, and has sat coutinuously.—Mr 
Alerander H. Brown, of Liverpool (L); merchant. 

WESTBURY (1)—Mr J. L. Phipps (C); of Leighton House, West- 
bury; ege 67; dep-lieut and county mag; was high sheriff 1564. 
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WESTMINSTER (2); Hon R. W. Grosvenor (L), son of the Ist Baron 
Ebury; age 34; ed. Harrow and King’s Coll, London; capt Life Guards, 1859 ; 
chairman of railway company.—Mr //. Smith (C); the well known newsagent, 
publisher, bookseller, and railway bookstall proprietor, of the Strand, London; 
age about 42.—The ono feature of national interest in this contest was the can- 
didature of Mr. J. S. Mill, who was defeated. 

WEYMOUTH (2)—Mr H. Edwards (L); age 46; dep-lieut and mag. 

. for Middlesex; merchant; first elected 1867.—Mr C. J. 7. Hambro (C), son of Baron 
Hambro; dep-lieut and mag. for Dorset. 

WHITBY (1)—J/r W. 71. Gladstone (1), son of Mr W. Ewart Glad- 
stone; age 28; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut for Flintshire ; lieut of volunteers. 

WHITEHAVEN (1)—Mr G. A. F. C. Bentinck (C), nephew of the Earl 
of Lonsdale; age 47; ed. Westminster and Cambridge; called to the Bar 1846; 
director of several companies; sat for Taunton 1856-65; first elected for White- 
haven 1865.—This was the first contest in Whitehaven since 1832. Mr A. B. 
Steward was Mr Bentinck's opponent. 

WIGAN (2)—Mr H. Woods (L); age 46; dep-lieut of the co. Pal. of 
Lancaster; was a cotton manufacturer and colliery owner in Wigan; first elected 
1857.—Mr John Lancaster (L) ; chairman to the Wigan coal and iron company, &c ; 
and of much local influence. 

WILTON (1)—Mr E. Antrobus (L) ; age 50; ed. Eton and Cambridge ; 
dep-lieut and county mag.; late capt yeo. cav.; first elected 1555.—No contest. 

WINCHESTER (2)—Mr J. B. Bonham-Carter (L); age 51; ed. Cam- 
bridge ; dep-lieut Hampshire ; a lord of the Treasury 1866, &c ; first elected 1847.— 
Mr W. B. Simmonds (C); age 48; ed. Merchant Taylors’ School; county and 
borough mag. ; capt volunteers, &c; first elected 1565, 

* WINDSOR (1)—Mr R. Eykyn (L}; age 88; stock and share broker, 
London; first elected 1866.—The other candidate was Col Richardson-Gardner 
(C), who drew attention to the election by offering to “ bet” with his opponent as to 
the result of the poll. 

WOLVERHAMPTON (2)—Rt Hon C. P. Villiers (L); age 66 ; ed. Cam- 
bridge ; called to the Bar 1827; has been judge advocate ; pres. Poor Law Board 
(1859-65), &c; dep-lieut Hertfordshire; an early advocate of free trade; first 
elected 1835.—Mr F. M. Weguelin (L); age 59; a Russian merchant in London; 
director of several companies, &c; first elected 1861.—No contest. 

WOODSTOCK (1)—Mr H. Barnett (C); age 53; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 
banker in London; dep-lieut for Oxfordshire ; lieut-col yeo., &c; first elected 1865. 
—The other candidate was the HonG. E. Brodrick, who contested the seat on the 
broadest Liberal principles. 

WORCESTER (2)—Mr A. C. Sherriff (L); age 52; chairman of the 
Worcester Porcelain Co., and director of several other companies; first elected 
1865.—Mr W. Laslett (C); age 67; called to the Bar 1856; formerly a solicitor; 
was M.P. for Worcester 1852-60,—The other candidates were Sir F. Lycett (partner 
* Dent, Allcroft, Lycett, and Co., glovers”); and Alderman Hill. 

* WYCOMBE (1)—Mr C. R. Carrington (L), son of second Baron 
Carrington; age 25; ed. Eton and Cambridge; dep-lieut Buckinghamshire; a 
cornet in the Royal Horse Guards; lieut militia; first elected 1865,—The other 
candidate was Mr J. Remington Mills, now 70 years of age. 

YORK, CITY (2)—Mr J. Lowther (C), grandson of the late Sir John 
Lowther; age 28; ed. Westminster and Cambridge; called to the Bar 1864; first 
elected 1865.—Mr Brown Westhead (UL), age 61; dep-lieut for Worcestershire ; 
county mag.; sat for Knaresborough, and then for York 1857-65. 

WALES.—(Boroveus.) 

BEAUMARIS (1)—Hon W. O. Stanley (L), son of first Baron Stanley of 
Alderley; age 66; ed. Eton and Germany; entd. the Grenadier Guards 1822; 
dep-lieut of Anglesea ; major of volunteers; director of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway; first elected 1857.—The other candidate was Mr. Morgan Lloyd (L), 
barrister on the North Wales Circuit. 

BRECON (1)—Mr Howell Gwyn (C); ed. Oxford ; dep-lieut and county 
mag; sat for Penryhn 1847; first elected for Brecon 1866.—The other candidate 
was Mr H. P. Pryce (L), high sheriff for the year. 

CARDIFF (1)—Mr J. F. D. Crichton-Stuart (L); age 44; entd. the 
army 1842; lieut-col 1855; lord-lieut of Bute; county mag., &c.; first elected 
1857.—The other candidate was Mr Harding Giffard, barrister.—Mr Stuart is a 
relative of the Marquis of Bute, the circumstances of whose “coming of age” a 
few weeks ago were somewhat unpleasantly mixed up with presumed influence in 
this election against the Liberal side. 

CARDIGAN BOROUGHS (1)—Sir Thomas Davies Lloyd, Bart (L); age 
48; entd, the army 1840; dep-lieut ; appoints the mayor of Newport by right as 
Baron of Kemes; high sheriff 1850; first elected 1865,—No contest. 

CARMARTHEN (1)—Co/ Cowell Stepney (L); age 77; entd. the army 
1809; served under the Duke of Wellington; dep-lieut and county mag.; was 
high sheriff; said to be the principal landowner in the neighbourhood of Llanelly. 

CARNARVON DISTRICT (1)—Mr W. Bulkeley Hughes (L); age 71; 
ed. Harrow; called to the Bar 18: dep-lieut and county mag.; first elected 
1838; sat till 1859; again elected 1865.—The other candidate was Mr T. J. Wynn, 
son of Lord Newborough. 

DENBIGH (1)—J/r Watkin Williams (L); barrister in practice.— 
The Conservative candidate was Mr Mainwaring, the late member. 

FLINT es John Hanmer, Bart (L) ; age 59; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 
was high sheriff for Flintshire 1832; dep-lieut and county mag.; sat for Shrews- 
bury and Hull; first elected for Flint 1852.—No contest. 

HAVERFORDWEST (1)—/Ton W. Edwards (L), son of Lord 
Kensington; age 33; dept-lieut; capt and lieut-col Coldstream Guards.—The 
other candidate was Mr 8. Pitman (C), a trustee of the Picton Castle estate. 

MERTHYR TYDVIL (2)— Mr Richard Fothergill (L), son of Mr 
R. Fothergill, of Bridge House, Westmoreland; age 38; ironmaster.—Mr /lenry 
Richards (L), formerly a London congregationalist minister, and secretary of the 
Peace Society.—The third candidate was the Rt Hon H. A. Bruce. 

MONMOUTH BOROUGHS (1)—sir J. Ramsden (L), age 57; ed. Eton 
and Cambridge; has been member for Taunton, Hythe, and the West Riding; 
dep-lieut; hon col of volunteers; was under secretary for war 1857-8. 

MONTGOMERY (1)—Hon C. Hanbury-Tracy (L), age 28 ; entered the 
Royal Navy 1854, lieut 1860, and served till 1863; called to the Bar 1866; dep- 
lieut, &c.; heir pres, to Baron Sudeley; first elected 1863,—No contest. 

PEMBROKE DISTRICT (1)—Mr Meyrick: (C); our information is 
not reliable.—Sir H, O. Owen, Bart, was Mr Meyrick’s antagonist. 

RADNOR DISTRICT (1)—Mr R. Green Price (L); age 65; ed. 
private school; nephew of Mr. Price, who represented these boroughs in Parlia- 
ment for 48 years; dep-licut; county mag.; director of railways, &; was a 
solicitor. 

SWANSEA (1)—Mr L. L. Dillwyn (L); age 54; dep-lieut ; major com. 
of volunteers; director of the Great Western Railway Company, and of the 
banking company Glamorganshire ; first elected 1555.—Nv coniest. 

SCOTLAND.—(Boroveus.) 

ABERDEEN, CITY (1)—Col Sykes (L); age 78; ed. privately ; 
entd. the Bombay army 1804; lord reetor of Marischal Coll, and University of 
Aberdeen 1854; dep-lieut for London; and member of various learned societies, 
&c, Well known as an East Indian director; first elected 1857.—No contest, 

AYR DISTRICT (1)—Mr. E. H. Craufurd (L) ; age 52; ed. Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar 1845; was editor of the “ Legal Examiner"; dep-lieut ; county 
mag; first elected 1852.—Mr Craufurd's opponent was Mr Anderson, Q.C. (L). 

BORDER BURGUHS (or Hawick) (1)—Mr G. O. Trevelyan (L); age 
30; ed. Harrow and Cambridge; dep-lieut for Northumberland; sat in last 
Parliament (and from 1865) for Teignmouth. 

DUMFRIES (1)—Mr R. Jardine (L,) of Castlemilk ; age 42; ed. 
Edinburgh ; head of the firm of Jardine, Matheson, and Co., merchants, &c; 
elected for Ashburton 1865, when the representation of the borough was taken 
away.—The other candidate was Mr Ernest Noel, sun of the Hon Baptist Noel. 

DUNDEE (2)—Sir J. Ogilvy, Bart (L); age 65; ed. Harrow and 
Oxford; vice-lieut and convener of Forfarshire ; hon col rifles; Grat elected 1857. 








—Mr G. Armistead (L); merchant of Dundee; born in Russia; ed. in England 
son of an English merchaut.—During the election there seems to have been m h 
hearty & spontaneous evidence in Mr Armistead’s favour by the Dundee workmen 

EDINBURGH CITY (2)—Mr. D. McLaren (L); age 68; merchant of 
Edinburgh; was Lord Provost 1851-4; dep-lieut of the county and city; brother 
in-law of Mr. J. Bright, member for Birmingham; first elected 1865.—AMr J, Mitlep 
(L), C.E. of Edinburgh ; aged 48; county mag.—No contest. ” 

ELGIN DISTRICT (1)—Mr M. E. Grant Duff (L); age 39; ed 
Edinburgh, &c, and Oxford; called to the Bar 1854; dep-lieut A 
&c; first elected 1857.—No contest. 7 ee oe eene me, 

FALKIRK DISTRICT (1)—Mr J. Merry (I); age 63; ed. Universit 
Glasgow ; dep-lieut; an ironmaster in Lanarkshire, &c ; and a well-known treed 
&c, of racehorses; returned for Falkirk district 1857, but unseated on petition: 
re-elected 1859.—Mr Merry's opponent in this election was Mr Horsman. / 

GLASGOW (3)—Mr W. Graham (L); age 52; ed. Univ. of Glasgow; 
a merchant; dep-lieut ; first elected 1565.—Mr R. Dalglish (L); aged 60; calico 
printer (firm of Dalglish, Falconer, and Co.); director of the Bank of Scotland - 
first elected 1857.—Mr G. Anderson, of Glasgow, but our information not reliable,’ 

GREENOCK (1)—Provost Grieve (I); merchant; partner in & sugar 
refinery, &c; of middle age ; and deservedly of high influence in Greenock, 

HADDINGTON (1)—Sir R. F. Davie (L); Bart, age 70; entered the 
army 1818; major-gen 1854; col of 74rd foot, 1865; dep-lieut, &c ; first electeq 
1847.—No contest. 

INVERNESS (1)—Mr Aeneas Mackintosh (L) ; of Balnespick, Inverness. 
shire; age 58; ed. Eton; dep-lieut and county mag.—No contest. 

KILMARNOCK (1)—Mr E. P. Bouverie (L); age 50; ed. Harrow 
and Cambridge; under sec. Home Department 1850-2, and has since held several 
government offices ; first elected 1844; noted for stating that the Liberals had 
“a leader who would not lead,” &c.—The other candidate was Mr Edvard 
Chadwick (L), nephew of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of Manchester. 

KIRKALDY (1)—Mr R. S. Aytoun (L); age 45; ed. Cambridge ; dep- 
lieut for Fifeshire ; first elected 1862.—No contest. 

LEITH DISTRICT (1)—M@r R. A. Macfie (L); age 57; od. High 
School and Univ. of Edinburgh ; county mag. 

MONTROSE DISTRICT (1)—Mr. W. E. Baxter (L); age 43; ed high 
school Dundee, and Univ Edinburgh; partner in the firm of E. Baxter and Son, 
foreign merchants; dep-lieut, &c.; first elected 1855.—No contest. " 

PAISLEY (1)—Mr H. E. Crum-Ewing (L) ; age 66; ed. Glasgow; dep. 
lieut and county mag.; West Indian merchant at (ilasgow, &c. ; first elected 1533, 
—The other candidates were :—Mr Kintrea (L) and Col. Campbell (C). 

PERTH (1)—Hon A. Kinnaird (L), son of Baron Kinnaird; age 54; ed. 
Eton ; was private sec. to Lord Durham; partner in the banking firm of Ransom, 
Bouverie, and Co.; dep-lieut ; first elected 1837.—No contest. 

ST. ANDREW’S DISTRICT (1)—Mr E. Ellice (L) ; age 58; ed. Eton 
and Cambridge ; dep-lieut and county mag. ; sat for Huddersfield 1837; first elect d 
for St. Andrew's District same year.—No contest. 

STIRLING DISTRICT (1)—Mr J. S. Campbell (L). The late mem- 
ber, Mr J. Ramsay, was also a candidate. 

WIGTON DISTRICT (1)—Mr G. Young (L) ; age 49 ; ed. Dumfries and 
Univ. Edinburgh ; called to the Bar in Scotland 1860; solicitor-gen. for Scotland 
1862-65; sheriff of Invernessshire 1853-60; and of Haddington & Berwick 1860-62, 


IRELAND.—(Boroveus.) 
ARMAGH (1)—Mr J. Vance (C); age 63; merchant (Irish and 


colonial); a dep-lieut of the West Riding; sat for Dublin 1852-65; first elected for 
Armagh 1867.—The opponent of Mr Vance was Mr. Low, barrister (L). 

ATHLONE (1)—Sir J. Ennis (L); age 59; ed. Stonyhurst Coll.; dep- 
lieut and county mag; gov. of the Bank of [reland; was M.P. for Athlone 1857-65; 
formerly a merchant in Dublin—Mr Reardon, late member, aud four other 
geutlemen were candidates. 

CARLOW (1)—Capt. Fagan (L); age 36; ed. Stonyhurst Coll; 
Capt, 12th Roy. Lancers.—The other candidate was Mr. Stock, merchant of 
London, the late member, 

CLONMEL (1)—Mr J. Bagwell (L); age 57; ed. Winchester; a dep- 
lieut and borough mag.; was high sheriff of Tipperary; lord of the Treasury 
1859-61; first elected 1857.—No contest. 

COLERAINE (1)—Sir H. If. Bruce (C); age 48; ed. Cambridge; 
cornet in the Guards 1840-1; a dep-lieut ; high sheriff of Londonderry 1846; first 
elected 1862.—No contest. 

CORK (2)—Mr N. D. Murphy (L), age 57; ed. Cork and Clongowes Wood 
Coll. ; advocate and solicitor, 1834; dep-lieut Cork; first elected 1865.—Mr J. F. 
Maguire (L), age 5%; called to the Irish Bar 1843; mayor of Cork 1853 and 1862- 
3-4; proprietor and editor of the “Cork Examiner ;" borough mag. and alder- 
man ; first elected 1865.—Mr Pigott, of the “Irishman,” was also a candidate. 

DOWNPATRICK (1)—Mr W. Keown (C), of Ballydugan, co. Down; 
age 52; ed. Cambridge; county mag; high sheriff 1849; first elected 1867.—Nu 
contest. 

DUBLIN (2)—Sir A. Guinness, Bart (C(; age 28; ed. Eton and Trin 
Coll Dublin; brewer, Dublin; county mag; succeeded his father 1868; elected for 
Dublin same year.—Mr Jonathan Pim (L); age 62; ed. privately; merchant and 
manufacturer; elected 1365. The other cundidates were the Hon. D. Plunket, 
and Sir Dominic Corrigan, physician in ordinary to the Queen in [reland. 


DUNGANNON (1)—Major W. S. Knox (C); son of second Earl of 
Ranfurly; age 42; a strong—the Nation says, a “fossil "—Orangemi; entd 
the army 1844; retired, mijor 1858; was a groom-in-wuiting to the Queen; is dep- 
lieut ; first elected 1851.—No contest. 

ENNIS (1)—Mr William Stacpoole (L); age 33; ed. at Cheltenham and 
Trin. Coll. Dublin; was capt Clare militia 1855-65; is county mag.; first elected 
1860.—A contest was threatened, but the intention was not carried out. 

KILKENNY (1)—Sir John Gray (L); age 53; ed. Trin. Coll. Dublin; 
city of Dublin mag.: editor and proprietor of the * Freeman's Journal"; knighted 
1863 by the Earl of Carlisle ; first elected 1865.—No contest. 

KINSALE (1)—Sir George Colthurst, Bart (L); age 44; ed. Harrow; 
dep-lieut for county Cork ; first elected 1863.—An opposite candidate was Sir H. 
Warren (L). 

LIMERICK (2)—Mr F. W. Russell (L); age 68 ; ed. Fermoy, Belfast, 
and Trin, Coll, Dublin; called to the Bur in [relaud, 1824; chairman of several 
companies; merchant Limerick and London; first elected 1852.—Major Gaviu 
(L); age 58; entd. the army 1827; mojor 1846; county mug., &.; first elected 
1858, but unseated on petit n; re-elected 1859. 

LISBURN (1)—Mr E. W. Verner (C), son of Sir W. Verner, M.P. for 
Armagh ; age 38; ed Eton and Oxford; was high sheriff for Dublin Co, 1868; is 
county mag.; first elected 1863.—No contest. 

MALLOW (i)—Mr E. Sullivan (L) ; age 46; ed. at Cork and Trin. Coll., 
Dublin ; called to the Bar 1848; Q.C, 1858; serjt-at-law 1860: law adviser to the 
Crown in Lreland 1861-65; solicitor-gen for Ireland 1865-6; first elected 1865.—No 
contest. 

NEW ROSS (1)—Mr Patrick McMahon (L); age 53; ed. Trin. Coll, 
Dublin; called to the English Bar 1842; was M.P. for Wexford 1852-65.—Col 
Tottenham, late member, was the Conservative candidate. 

PORTARLINGTON (1)—Cuapt Dawson Damer (C); age 36; ed. Eton ; 
dep-lieut and county mag. (Dorset and Queen's co); an officer in Dorset Yeo. ; 
late capt Scots Fusilier Guards; was M.P. for Portarlington 1857-65.—The Rt 
Hon J. A. Lawson (L), late attorney-gen for Ireland, was a candidate. 

SLIGO (1)—Major LZ. EF. Knor (C), age 31; of the Queen's Own 
Tower Hamlets Regiment.—There were three other candidates, all Liberal. The 
contest is reported to have been most bitter, and one life at least has been lost. 
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‘nother, and, with these acknowledgments, filial affection expired 
in their breasts, instead of which a respectful friendship succeeded. 
Thus was that tender tie dissolved which had hitherto bound this 
little family together; for the parents had performed their duty, 
and the young ones had no further need of their parental care.” 
To omit this, well-nigh the most impressive passage in the book, was 
surely a cruel and a thoughtless act, one almost enough, if she 
knows of it, to make Mrs. Trimmer revisit the glimpses of the 
moon inorder to utter her protest against such unscrupulous dealings 
with the works of departed genius. We shall expect next to see an 
edition of Evelina, which, without any notice, omits Mr. Villars’s last 
letter to Evelina on her engagement : —‘* Yes, my child, thy hap- 
piness is engraved in golden characters upon the tablets of my heart! 
For should the rude and deep-searching hand of misfortune attempt 
to pluck them from their repository, the fleeting fabric of life would 
give way, and in tearing from my vitals the nourishment by which 
they are supported, she would but grasp at a shadow insensible to 
her touch.” And not only does our heartless editor omit the 
masterly delineation of the dissolution of the nest, and the transfor- 
mation which took place so suddenly within those red breasts which 
were outwardly unchanged, but he even alters the language of 
the address which is made by the mother redbreast to her offspring 
on the break-up of the family. ‘* Adieu,” she really said, ‘“ adieu, 
you dear objects of my late cares and solicitude !” But our modern 
editor, without altering the general drift of this touching apos- 
trophe, makes it begin, ‘‘ Adieu, ye dear objects of my late cares 
and anxiety!’ Yet the whole tenor of the story shows that it was 
not anxiety, but emphatically solicitude which the mother redbreast 
felt, and how can a modern editor dare to alter the text without 
any MS. authority on his side? She can only have felt solicitude ; 
for her feelings, as every one admits, are defined as follows in 
the closing sentences of her address, and in the remarkable 
record which follows it, *** Oh, delightful sentiments of maternal 
love! how can I part with you? Let me, my nestlings, 
give you a last embrace.’ ‘Then spreading her wings, she 
folded them successively to her bosom, and instantly recovered 
her tranquillity.” Such a bird as this clearly felt, not anxiety, 
but solicitude. Indeed, what is the sense of modernizing the 
mere heels of the boots, if the stomacher and hoops themselves are 
left in all their impressiveness? Why should Mrs. ‘Trimmer be 
despoiled of the highest triumphs of her wild genius? The man 
who would have left out the account of the feelings of the young 
redbreasts, and altered the mother’s ‘solicitude’ into ‘ anxiety,’ 
would not scruple to retouch a Vandyke or a Reynolds. 

Then, again, with what perplexity and pain is it that on turn- 
ing to that noble passage where the mutinous Robin, after his 
rebellion and fall, is reconciled to his father, the cock redbreast, 
we find one of the key-notes of the style so altered that it 
is as difficult to recognize the rhetoric as it would be the general 
effect of a church in which the richly painted window had been 
replaced by common glass. ‘ In this state of anxious expectation 
he [Robin] continued almost till the time of sun-setting, when of 
a sudden he heard the well-known yoice, to which he used to 
listen with joy, but which now caused his whole frame to 
tremble; but observing a beam of beniquity in that eye in 
which he looked for anger and reproach, he cast himself in the 
most supplicating posture at the feet of his father, who could no 
longer resist the desire he felt to receive him into favour.” Will 
it be believed that in this memorable passage the profane editor 
has not only spoiled the picture by altering “ cast himself in the 
most supplicating postwe” into * in the most supplicating manner,” 
which robs us of the pleasure of considering what the most sup- 


plicating posture of a redbreast would be,—but, far worse, has | 


changed * observing a beam of hi niquity in that eye in which,” 
&e., into ‘observing a kindness in that eye”! The man who 
made that change has no veneration and no artistic feeling in his 
nature. We shall have him editing Milton next, and changing such 
lines as 
“ Where glowing ombers through the room 
Toon ig » srfeit ag ” 
ete Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
‘Where glowing embers through the room 
Make light almost as dull as gloom.” 

Almost the finest touch in the whole history of the robins is 
that “observing a beam of benignity in that eye in which he 
looked for anger and reproach,” as describing the appearance of 
the paternal redbreast. ‘That is a sentence which has purified 
many a childish imagination ‘* by pity and by fear,” pity for the 
repentant nestling, and the highest kind of fear for the great head 
of the family. 

And there are even larger liberties taken with the story than 
such as these, though these perlaps go most to our hearts. The 


| whole chapter recording the adventures of the young robins after 
| the visit to the aviary is omitted, including much reflection of 
_ the highest worth, for example, the comments on the partridges in 
| the pen :— 

“At this instant their attention was attracted by one of the Partridges 

in the pen, which thus addressed his mate :—‘ Well, my love, as there is 
no chance for our being set at liberty, I think we may as well prepare 
our nest, that you may deposit your eggs in it. The employment of 
hatching and raising your little ones will, at least, mitigate the weari- 
someness of confinement, and I promise myself many happy days yet: 
for, as we are so well fed and attended, I think we may form hopes that 
our offspring will also be provided for; and, though they will not be at 
liberty to range about as we formerly did, they will avoid many of those 
terrors and anxieties to which our race are frequently exposed, at one 
season of the year in particular. I am very ready to follow your advice, 
said the hen Partridge, and the business will soon be completed, for the 
nest is in a manner made for us, it only wants a little adjusting; I will 
therefore set about it immediately, and will no longer waste my hours 
in fruitless lamentations, since Iam convinced that content will render 
every situation easy in which we can enjoy the company of our dearest 
friends, and obtain the necessaries of life. So saying, she retired into 
the place provided for the purpose, on which she was now intent, and 
her mate followed, in order to lend her all the assistance in his power. I 
am very glad, said the hen Redbreast, that my young ones have had the 
opportunity of seeing such an example as this. You now understand 
what benefit it is to have a temper of resignation ; more than half the 
evils of life, I am well convinced, arise from fretfulness and discontent : 
and would every one, like these Partridges, try to make the best of their 
condition, we should seldom hear complaints ; for there are much fewer 
real than imaginary misfortunes.” 
Again, the editor has omitted the beautiful description of those 
pheasants who, though almost as glorious in plumage as certain 
other proud pheasants, had the moral advantages of humility and, 
in consequence, of * easy and unassuming ” manners :— 


** Pecksy desired to know if all fine birds were proud and affected? 
By no means, replied her mother; you observed the other two pair of 
pheasants, who were, in my opiuion, nearly equal to these for beauty and 
elegance. How easy and unassuming were they, and how much were 
their charms improved by the graces of humility.” 





Surely it is hardly fair to any reader to rob him of the finest 
passages in works of genius such as this, without the slightest 
notice? 

We regret much less the omissions in the human part of the 
story, which we always regarded as very inferior to the ornitho- 
logical ; but even here it is rather hard upon us to lose some 
of the best bits, like the visit to Mrs. Addis, the lady whose 
unregulated affections are so taken up by the illness of a parrot, 
that she cannot attend to her didactic guest Mrs. Benson. Who 
that ever valued the original tale at all has forgotten this impres- 
sive dialogue ?— 

“ Mrs. Benson thought it necessary to remind her that she was in the 
house, and stepped to the door to ask what was the matter. Mrs. Addis 
recollected herself sufficiently to beg pardon for neglecting to pay atten- 
tion to her, but declared that the dreadful misfortune that had befallen 
her had made her insensible to everything else. ‘What can be the 
matter ?’ said Mrs. Benson; ‘have you heard of the death of a dear 
friend? has your child mot with an accident ?—‘Oh! no,’ said she, * but 
poor Poll is taken suddenly ill; my dear Poll, which I have had these 
seven years, and I fear he never will recover.’ ‘ If this is all, madam,’ 
said Mrs. Benson, *I really cannot pity you, nor excuse your behaviour to 
me ; for it is an iustance of disrespect which I believe no other person 
but yourself would show me, and I shall take my leave of your house 
for ever; but, before I go, permit me to say that you act in a very 
wrong manner, and will certainly feel the ill eects of your injastice to 
your fellow-creatures in thus rubbing them of the love you owe them, to 
lavish it away on those animals which are really sufferers by your 
kindness.’ At this instant the footman entered to inform Mrs. Benson 
that her servant was come; on which, accompanied by her daug!iter, 
she, without further ceremony, left Mrs. Addis to compose herself as she 


could.” 
We must confess that our sympathies were always entirely with 
Mrs. Addis on this occasion, just as our sympathies are often 
with the Brangtons in /velina, and not with that polite heroine 
herself ; but not on that account did we the less value the passage, 
which as a picture of the ‘ grand style’ of the eighteenth-century 
didacticism always made upon us the profoundest impression. 
It was very cruel to omit it, as it was also to omit that character- 
istic remark of Mrs. Benson's to her daughter Harriet, agel eleven 
years, when she proposed to go up a ladder to see the robin’s nest 
in the wall, ** 1 think this is rather an indelicate scheme for a 
lady.” But these are the sort of reckless triflings with our feclings 
which the editor has indulged himself (or herself 7) in throughout. 
We must not, however, give the impression of a book with «// its 
grand passages spoiled. On the contrary, so much remains un- 
injured that we feel the alterations which we do notice only the 
more arbitrary and reckless. Pecksy’s dialogue with her mother 
when making her her first filial present of a * fine fat spider” is, 
we believe, entirely authentic, and surely a most striking specimen 
of Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s mild genius : — 





“ At this instant Pecksy came up with a fine fat spider in her mouth, 
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which she laid down at her mother’s feet, and thus addressed her :— | 
‘ Accept, my dear parent, the first tribute of gratitude which I have ever | 
been able to offer you. How have I formerly longed to ease those toils 
which you and my dear father endured for our sakes! and gladly would | 
I now release you from farther fatigue on my account, but I am still 
@ poor creaturo, and must continue to take shelter under your wing. I 
will hop, howevor, as long as Iam able to procure food for the family. 
The eyes of the mother sparkled with delight; and knowing that 
Pecksy’s love wonld be disappointed by a refusal, she ate the spider which 
the dutiful nestling had so affectionately brought her; and then said, 
‘How happy would families be, if every one, like you, my dear Pecksy, 
consulted the welfare of the rest, instead of turning their whole attention 
to their own interest.” 

That last touch,—in which the mother redbreast shows her pre- 
ference of the utilitarian system, properly so called, to the selfish 
system,—her belief that the ‘general interest’ should take pre- 
cedence of individual happiness,—in other words, that Pecksy, by 
preferring to confer a lot of happiness on her mother which when 
added to her own pleasure in giving, and to the advantage of the 
family bond which it drew closer, was greater than the lot of 
happiness she could have conferred on herself by devouring the 
fine fat spider,—is truly grand, and we are thoroughly grateful to 
the modern editor for not editing it out of existence. 

Mr. Weir's illustrations are pleasant and sometimes charming. 
We think we can discover Pecksy’s mild and complacent disinter- 
estedness in the robin’s nest, but we are unable to discriminate 
Flapsy from Dicky, which perhaps was scarcely to be expected. 
The book is in every respect beautifully got up, and if it had not 
been edited, we should have received it with enthusiasm. 





WOMAN'S KINGDOM.* 

One, and that the commonest, art of the novelist the author 
of the Woman's Kingdom does not condescend to use. She 
expends, and warns us that she will expend, no skill on the 
construction of a plot. There are no complications, no secrets. 
The reader is tortured by no suspense, aud roused by no sur- 
prise. Ile needs no keenness of vision to discern the whole 
length of the way which he has to travel. He is introduced in the 
first chapter to a pair of sisters and a pair of brothers. Each pair 
comprises a counterpart of the industrious and of the idle appren- 
tice. ‘That these will sort themselves into two couples of appro- 
priate lovers, that the good couple will be happy, that the couple 
that is not good will be wretched, he is certain from the beginning. 
The difficulties and troubles which threaten the one, the promise of 
good which briefly appears for the other, do not move him inthe least 
tofear or hope. He is perfectly sure that articles labelled so plainly 
cannot miss their destination. Nor is he even permitted to retain 
that placid interest which he might feel in a story which moved on 
with the even flow of a narrative of events, the sort of interest 
which few readers fail to find in Miss Yonge’s charming domestic 
chronicles. The unity of the tale is broken by an interruption of 
fifteen years. This, regarded as an element in the construction 
of a plot, is a hazardous experiment, which even great masters of 
fiction have tried with but indifferent success. ‘This, of course, 
is a consideration which the author is prepared to neglect. She 
relies, and not without reason, on other ways of retaining the atten- 
tion of her readers. The interruption does something to spoil a 
story which would be but indifferent at the best; but it helps to 
express the moral, and the moral is the book. 

**The Woman's Kingdom, a Love Story,” is the announcement 
of the title-page. ‘* This will be a thorough love story. I do not 
pretend to make it anything else,” says the author, at the 
beginning of the second chapter. ‘The modesty of these announce- 
ments must not lead any one to suppose that the book before him 
is not of the very gravest order of fiction. It maintains a great 
thesis. ‘‘ Every one who has lived at all knows that love is the 
very heart of life, the pivot upon which its whole machinery 
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turns,” aud what may be called a great corollary of this thesis, | 
that men are what they are made by the women whom they love. | 
The thesis is true enough in one sense, manifestly untrue, we | 
think, in another, in the sense which the author seems to give it. 
The world could not move, as it could not endure, without love ; | 
that may be allowed. But is it possible to look at any typical 
life that we know, of a great statesman, soldier, engineer, for 
instance, and say that love was the heart of it. Love often sets 


the forces in motion, suggests the ambition, or supplies the motive 
of action ; sometimes it is present as a powerful manifest influence 


throughout the career; there are one or two instances in history 
in which the whole career in its continuity as well as in its 
commencement may be referred to it. But, on the whole, 
men live their lives, do their great works of fighting, or 


! 
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* The Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story, By the Author of John Halifa.r, Gentleman, 
8 vols London; Hurst and Blackett. 1869, 


‘he was rich, and Mr. Stedman was poor. 


governing, or changing the face of the earth independently of it 
There are men, the younger Pitt was one of them, who seem to 
stand wholly apart from it. In the Hebrew society to which we 
/ owe our religion, in the Greek to which we owe our civilization 

’ 


it was almost wholly unrecognized. In four-fifths of the world 


in which much genuine life is lived nevertheless, it is unrecog. 
Ss 


nized still, No man whose nature is not maimed or marred will 
deny that it completes life; but who that honestly considers what 
his chief interest is to him, whether it be religion, or ambition, or 
intellectual effort, or moneymaking, can allow that love is the 
on ae are ‘ Se a a 
heart of life? Could he live his life without it ? this is the practi- 
cal test. Doubtless he could, though it would be a great loss, 
sometimes almost too great to be borne; but he could not live it 
without its great interests, or without something, at least, which 
he might put in their stead. 

It is with the corollary, however, rather than with the thesis 
that we are most concerned. We will see what the writer 
makes of it. ‘This we cannot do better than by giving a sketch of 
the story. 

Two sisters, schodlmistresses by occupation, have taken up their 
abode in a sea-side lodging. ‘They are twins, but wholly unlike in 
appearance, Edna being small and insignificant, Letty a queen-like 
beauty, whose ‘‘ unfortunate appearance,” as she humorously calls 
it, deals death to the hearts of all male beholders. It is with a 
certain pride of sex that the author describes and dwells upon this 
wonderful subjugating power; she is evidently not ill pleased to 
believe that there is an influence which the wisest of the stronger sex 
fail to resist; her feeling presenting a curious contrast to the 
mixture of incredulity, contempt, and hatred with which men 
regard one of their fellows who has the reputation of a conqueror. 
To this same lodging-house come down two brothers, the elder a 
doctor,—grave, hard-working, with large heart and brain ; alto- 
gether as good a specimen of a man as we have often seen 
drawn by a woman’s pen; the other an artist, wanting in 
moral strength and fixity of purpose, with the fervid, passionate 
temperament which it is one of the conventions of fiction to 
attribute to artists, but which, if it is characteristic of artists at 
all, is characteristic of the musician rather than of the painter. 
First comes acquaintanceship, then companionship, then some- 
thing like love-making. We suppose that it is by way of a conces- 
sion to the taste for incident that we are treated to a scene, which 
seems to us to occur in every third novel that we read, of an 
escape from the tide. But the party at the lodging-house separate. 
Will they meet again? As they all live in Kensington of course 
they meet. ‘The doctor’s suit to Edna prospers, and they are 
married; the artist is rejected by the beauty, who has a very 
practical dislike to poverty, but being very passionately in earnest, 
and getting at the same time a good partnership in an Indian 
mercantile house, is finally accepted. He goes to India; Miss 
Letty is to follow, and we see her safely on board the 
[udiaman. ‘Then the curtain drops for fifteen years. When 
it is drawn up, “a funny Dutch voice,” which we have heard 
on the Indiaman offering to take charge of Miss Letty, has 
developed into the substantial form of Mr. Vanderdecken, her 
husband. ‘The young lady, in fact, had preferred the certain 
wealth which he offered to the vaguer prospects of her betrothed, 
and had terminated her yoyage at the Cape, whence we now find 
her returning. ‘The second portion of the story is chiefly occupied 
by the tale of the wrongs and vengeance of the jilted man, who 
had abandoned home and fortune and friends on hearing the news 
of his loss. Regarded as a story, this is the best part of the book. 
There is much dramatic force in the situation when Letty’s 
daughter, who has heard the story of her mother’s wrong-doing 
without knowing of whom it was told, repeats it :— 

“ And then she repeated, almost literally, what she had heard. Her 
mother listened, too much startled, nay, terrified, to interrupt her bya word. 
The whole history was accurate, down to the remotest particulars, facts so 
trifling that it seemed impossible for any stranger to have heard them, 
nay, they had escaped her own memory, till revived like invisible 
writing by being thus brought to light in such an unforeseen and over- 
whelming manner. It scemed as if an accusing angel spoke to her from 
the lips of her own child; as if, after all this lapse of years and change 
of cireumstances, the sins of her youth, which she had glossed over and 
palliated, and almost believed to be no sins at all, because no punishment 
had ever followed them, rose up and confronted her. Also her con- 
demnation came from the one creature in the world whom she loved 
dearly, purely, and unselfishly, her own child. ‘ Was she not a wicked 
woman, mamma?’ said Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and 
looking right into her mother's. ‘After she had made him miserable 
so long, first pretending she liked him, then to change her mind and 
refuse him? When she bad at last faithfully promised to marry him, 
and he was expecting her and was so happy, to break her word, and go 
and marry another man !’—‘ Who was the man?’ asked the mother, in 


an agony of dread ; ‘Did—did he tell you the name ?'—‘ No; only that 
That was why she did it. 
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Wasn't it a wicked, 
burst of indignation, 
I should hate her! 
Meanwhile, the doctor and Edna, though not without sorrows 
and trials, have prospered and are happy. 

Now, did these women make the men who loved them what 
they were? Were they, in Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, “queens” to 
husband or lover? With the good couple the theory breaks 
down atonce. The doctor’s character was made before he saw 
Edna. She adorned it, doubtless even, we may say, completed it ; 
possibly straightened it, kept it from eccentricity and excess ; but 
he was a true, duty-doing man before he loved her, and would, 
we may venture to believe, have been the same had his love been a 
failure ; only, very possibly, as often happens in such a case, 
somewhat hardened or soured. ‘The author seems to feel that she 
must do something to make out her case. So she gives us a scene 
in which the doctor proposes to set up a carriage to make a show 
of practice which he has not got, but is persuaded by his wife's 
vehement protests to aban:ton the notion. Very honest and wise 
advice Edna seems to have given, and her husband was all the 
better for taking it. There is nothing more to be said, except, 
indeed, that we believe the real man, such as he is here represented, 
would never have needed to be advised against such folly. 

With regard to the other couple, the case seems to be stronger. 
Beyond all doubt Letty rained her lover. ‘That is an event pro- 
bable enough. But it very seldom happens that women ruin men 
who are good for anything. The wild, unstable, pleasure-loving 
creature, such as Julius Stedman is described, must have come to 
the same end. Such men are not saved by women, however good. 
They break good women’s hearts. And what about Mr. Vander- 
decken? It is true that he was a Dutchman, elderly, and fat, and 
rather deaf. But this is no reason why the theory should not hold 
good for him. Of course it is not pretended that it does. Letty 
does not make him gool or bad, does nothing, in fact, but make 
him more suspicious and cross than he naturally was. And yet he 
is the type of ordinary men, who are not indeed all elderly or 
fat, but are what is called common-place; not clear-headed, great- 
hearted doctors, nor passionate, self-willed artists,—but ordinary 
men, who do ordinary work ; and theories which will not hold good 
for them must be judged to have broken down. 

We are not carping at a high morality, nor objecting to a high 
standard of woman’sduty. But we cannot think it wise to create 
illusions which life is sure to dissipate. ‘The woman who marries 
with the notion that she can make her husband's character 
will meet with a disappointment that will either break her heart, 
or tempt her to forego even the good she can do. She will 
find that her husband is made already, just as David Copperfield 
found that Dora’s mind was formed. And she may easily over- 
estimate even the stronger influence which she will have upon her 
children. ‘The truth is that the influence which one human being 
exercises over another is a power that defies calculation. No 
knowledge of circumstances enables us to predict or even to guess 
at its results. There are cases, some of them the most heartrend- 
ing of human experiences, in which, under the most favourable 
conditions, it seems to fail altogether. Such facts do not alter the 
obligation of duty ; but it is idle to ignore them. It is worse than 
idle to fill inexperienced minds with inflated notions that will 
collapse at the first touch of reality, to flatter them with the 
promises of a kingdom which neither they nor men ever can or 
ever ought to exercise. 

We differ widely, it will have been seen, from some of our 
author's views. This difference does not blind us to the many 
merits of her writings. We do not think The Woman's Kingdom 


‘if ever, when I grow up, I were to meet that lady, 
I know I should. I couldnt’ help it.’” 


quite equal to her best ; of recent works we should prefer A Noble | 


Life; but we need hardly say that it is well worth reading. 


CHRIST AND CIVILIZATION.* 
Tuerkis a certaindifficulty in reviewing the thoughtfuland masterly 
sermons in which Mr. Church has discussed the great problems of 
the day, how far Christianity and Civilization can co-exist. The 
subject in itself is as wide as our nature and history. The diffi- 
culties that perplex thinking men are apt to take different forms 


cruel thing? Oh, mamma,’ cried Gertrude, in a | selves face to face in their daily lives with the question, how the 


| Sermon on the Mount can be reconciled with the laws that seem to 





with each. Many start from the belief that science has undermined | 


the foun lations of faith, and that while the moral elements of | 


Christianity are taken up into our customs and laws, sensible men 


can only regard the doctrines of the Incarnation and Passion as | 


among the legends of a later time, when mythology was informed 
by a higher thought. Others of a less speculative bent find them- 
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Loud t Before the University of Oxford. By R, W. Church, MLA. 
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keep society together. How are we to guard our homes from pauper- 
ism, or to hand down the improvements that seem bound up with 
accumulated wealth, if we ‘take no thought for themorrow”? Afew 
hold that the Christian scheme of morals is not the highest, that it 
omits certain obvious duties, such as that of resistance to tyranny, 
and takes no account of that subtle sentiment of honour which 
we call the chivalrous. Mr. Church deals especially with the 
second of these problems, but he keeps all of them in view. It is 
difficult to compress an argument which covers so wide a field, 
which is so austerely reticent that there is not a superfluous 
word or illustration, and where the preacher seems throughout to 
rely on his power of calling up kindred associations and memories, 
It is harder still to do justice to a style whose charms are a perfect 
simplicity and sustained elevation of tone, and which is so flexible 
and sympathetic in its mo.lulations that its reasoning, its eloquence, 
even its irony seem almost the reflex of our own thoughts as we 
read. We can only profess to give very generally the outlines of 
Mr. Church's argument; he must be studied in himself to be 
understood. 

The first sermon is on “the gifts of civilization.” ‘* Civiliza- 
tion to us means liberty and the power of bearing and using 
liberty... .. It means the strength of social countenance 
given, on the whole, to those virtues which make life nobler and 
easier ; it means growing honour for manliness, unselfishness, sin- 
cerity, growing value for gentleness, considerateness, and respect 
for others. .... It means the willingness, the passion to amelio- 
rate conditions, to communicate advantages, to raise the weak and 
low, to open wide gates and paths for them to that discipline of 
cultivation and improvement which has produced such fruit in 
others more fortunate than they.” It means further, as Mr. 
Church explains at length, all that is added to the wealth of 
thought and feeling and inventive faculty. Are we to renounce 
this? ‘It is an easy thing to say, as has before now been said, 
Leave it. A wiser thoughtfulness, a braver and deeper faith will 
say, Use it, only believe that there is something greater beyond.” 
‘ Civilization runs its great and chequered course influenced by 
religion or independent of it. .... Yet, after all, henceforth 
that will always be more excellent which comes nearest to the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ.” Nor is it merely that the way of perfec- 
tion is that which leads to the Cross. ‘ Serious and thoughtful 
men, however much they may be the children and the soldiers of 
an advancing civilization, must feel, after all, their indivi- 
duality. As one by one they dic, so one by one each must live 
much of his life. And when a man enters into his closet and 
is still, if ever, from the glories and the occupations of a great part 
in the world’s business. ..... he withdraws up into his mind, 
and in silence and by himself looks in the face his awful destiny, 
the awful endless road which lies before him, the purpose for 
which he was called into being, the law he was meant to live by 
errr he can hardly help feeling that the gifts of God for 
this life are for this life, they cannot reach beyond, they cannot 
touch that which is to be.” ‘We want a tie, a bond deeper than 
that of society,” and we find it in the religion given us in the 
Incarnation and on the Cross; the religion of ‘‘a love which 
makes us lose ourselves when we think of it...... Love for 
those made in the image of God, and whom God has so loved, love 
self-surrendering, supreme.” 

As Mr. Church has stated the case for civilization as strongly as 
even its warmest apologist could put it, he proceeds in his second 
sermon to draw a picture of the ideal of Christian society in the 
first ages of the Church. A society which espoused poverty, 
renounced family ties, offered no resistance to injury, discouraged 
the building-up of wealth, shrank from law, war, and political 
ambition, and steadily looked to the things that were not seen, 
such was the Early Church in its main outlines ; and Mr. Chureh 
notes finely that it shrank from selfishness even more than from 
suffering, and scemed not to proscribe slavery, while its voice 
never paused in denouncing litigation and the lust of gold. It isa 
strange transition from this to the Church of modern times, which 
recognizes all ordinary occupations as right and lawful ; and which, 
after many fears and misgivings, has deliberately taken art, 
literature, and science into education. ‘The Sermon on the Mount 
seems to have become impossible. We cannot follow it and 
sacrifice society, we cannot keep it as an esoteric religion, we can- 
not explain it away as a code of moral precepts, or as merely 
figurative. Are we dishonest in all this? ‘ Christiani ad con- 
tumeliam Christi?” or ‘is Christian civilization a true and 
fair growth ?” The answer is that our secular life is a part 
of Gol’s plan, aud that when He came among us to 
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widen our prospects of thought and hope, He yet passed his 
days below chiefly in ministering to temporal wants. Having taken 
possession of the world, He has sanctified and transformed human 
society. ur worldly occupations, even war and riches, even the 
Babel life of our great cities, ‘‘ shadows as they are compared 
with the ages that are before us, and tainted with evil, we believe 
that they have felt the hand of the Great Healer.” The Church 
has outlived the conditions of its first growth, the necessities of 
breaking up a depraved society, and the season when none could 
serve it who were not prepared to accept literal poverty. ‘Then 
were the days of heroic abnegation, now are times of quiet equable 
growth; yet the Cross can only mean one thing. Christianity 
can ally itself with riches or poverty, the life of enterprise or 
seclusion ; it can bear power; it can bear the strain and absorption 
of great undertakings, but it recoils from selfishness. ‘‘ Every- 
where it implies really great thoughts, great hopes, great at- 
tempts.” Such devotion is not confined to Christians. ‘‘ The 
Great Master, who first made men in earnest about these things, 
has tanght some who seem not to follow Him.” But Christians 
have a wider horizon, a strength not of their own, and ‘the 
inheritance of these words and counsels by which at first the 
world was overcome.” ‘Those who shall best catch the meaning of 
the Gospels, and follow it most fearlessly, ‘* will be the masters of 
the future.” 

In the third sermon, on ‘‘ Christ's Example,” Mr. Church shows 
that the great fitness of Christianity to adapt itself to all persons 
and times is connected with the fact that our Lord gave us a life 
to imitate rather than a code of precepts to follow, and that His 
‘character is the Christian law.” Moral laws and creeds, how- 
ever admirable in themselves, have an element of finality, and are 
in some sense limited by the conditions under which they were 
first framed. But there are unsounded depths in a character, and 
we can trace it through all varieties of shifting circumstances, and 
carry its spirit with us into all extremes of fortune and tasks of 
life. Take, for instance, the seeming antagonism of the lives of 
action and contemplation. ‘* No recluse conveys so absolutely the 
idea of abstraction from the world as our Lord in the thick of His 
activity.” Or take the life of philosophical speculation, and con- 
trast it with that ‘life, governed by its end and purpose, in which 
shows or illusions have no place, founded on unshrinking, unex- 
aggerated truth, facing everything as itis without disguise or mis- 
take.” ‘‘ Unless it is all oneat Jast to be a trifler or in earnest. . . 
that life is the one which all conditions want and all may use as their 
guide.” Ina passage of fervid eloquence Mr. Church goes on to point 
out how even the miracle always present among us, that Christ can 
be the one standard to rich and poor, to wise and ignorant, is as 
nothing to the wonder that he has been the constant standard to 
distant and different ages, in whom each has seen its best idea 
embodied. An age of intellectual confusion recognized him as the 
great teacher and prophet; the monk followed his steps into 
poverty ; the Reformer worshipped Him as ‘the quickener of the 
dead letter, the stern rebuker of a religion which had forgotten its 
spirit ;” and we in modern times look to Him as the ideal exem- 
plar of perfect manhood. He is all this, and He is infinitely 
more. ‘*T'hat one and the same Form has borne the eager 
scrutiny of each anxious and imperfect age, and each age has 
recognized with boundless sympathy and devotion what it missed 
in the world, and has found in Him what it wanted.” 

In the fourth and last sermon on “ Civilization and Religion,” 
Mr. Church sweeps away the arguments by which a timid faith will 
sometimes meet the claim that the world has outlived Christianity. 
He thinks it possible ‘ that very excellent things planted in the 
first instance by Christianity may yet thrive and grow strong, 
where there is little reference to their historical origin.” ‘The 
real charge against civilization is not that it is immoral, 
but that it is incomplete. It may even, in many respects, 
take upon itself the functions which were at first discharged 
by religion, and as it has made the repression of crime its own 
peculiar domain, may vindicate education as a province. But in 
widening the sphere of its energies it will merely be conquering fresh 
kingdoms to the Church, calling forth fresh energies to be Chris- 
tianized, laying bare deeper spiritual wants, which can only find in- 
terpretation and sympathy in religion. ‘‘Civilization is the wisdom 
and wit of this world, and its office is for this world. . . . Beyond 
the present,—and I include in this the futurity, as far as we can 
conceive it, of our condition here,—it does not pretend to go.” 
Considering the great hold which the present has, and must have, 
upon us, the constant record of moral failure and moral deterioration, 
the perpetual growth of conventions and subtle forms of materialism, 
it is a miracle of human history that religion should still have 
preserved itself the same, and ‘ be able to make men hold fast by 








faith and hope in the invisible.” Never was this function more 
necessary, never was it more urgent to retain our hold on “ the 
highest and central truths of humanity” than at a time when the 
very greatness of this world and its kingdoms appears to narrow 
our horizon. Again, the peace of our family life depends very 
much on its purity, that idea ‘ which had its birth for us in that 
wonderful mixture of severity with tenderness, of inexorable and 
exacting holiness with boundless pity for the sinner, tolerance for 
the weak and welcome for the penitent, which marked the Son of 
Man.” Civilization, which represents essentially the idea of 
individual liberty, does not condemn or brand offences against the 
virtue of purity, ‘in the sense in which with religion it condemns 
injustice, cruelty, and falsehood.” To religion alone, always instinct 
with the finer spiritual senses, never losing sight of discipline, can 
we look for an effectual safeguard against the revolt which is only 
not proclaimed. How the functions of the Church are to be dis- 
charged in the actual world is a problem which we can only dimly 
forecast, but we may believe that a great part will always be 
assigned to the personal influence of individuals, to truth incorpo- 
rate in human character. ‘ There are many things which we have 
not in our hands; what we have is this, whether we will act out 
our belief.” ‘* No doubt signs are about us which mean some- 
thing which we dare scarcely breathe. ... . But awe is neither 
despair nor fear, and Christians have had bad days before. A 
faith which has come out alive from the darkness of the tenth 
century, the immeasurable corruption of the fifteenth, the religious 
policy of the sixteenth, and the philosophy commenting on the 
morals of the eighteenth, may face without shrinking even the 
subtler perils of our own. Only let us bear in mind that it is not 
an abstraction, a system, or an idea, which has to face them ; itis 
we who believe.” 

It is the great charm of Mr. Church's sermons that they seem to 
carry about them a perfume of many men’s thoughts and tempera- 
ments, as if the preacher had lived out of himself, taking passion- 
less survey of what -was best and wisest around. In the careful 
limitations by which he strips his argument of all adventitious 
aids, giving up all that an adversary could fairly claim, and much 
that might seem defensible to a less thoughtful or less honest 
apologist, we recognize the disciple of Bishop Butler. ‘The com- 
pressed fervour of the style recalls Father Newman in the old days 
at St. Mary’s; the hearty recognition of the personal element 
in religion has a familiar ring to pupils of Mr. Maurice ; and 
there is something in the serene wisdom of the reflective passages 
that reminds us of Mr. Martineau. Nevertheless, no one can 
doubt that Mr. Church's mastery of his subject is due to himself 
alone, and that where he seems most indebted, he rather incorpo- 
rates and fuses than borrows and wears. We dare not say that 
his theology will solve the problem of every man’s life and con- 
science to more than a very few; but as a sign that there are still 
men among us who understand what civilization is, and can yet 
believe in something that is above it, and who can write about 
what they think holiest without raising a single party watchword, 
we regard these sermons as a landmark in religious thought. ‘They 
help us to understand the latent strength of a Christianity that is 
assailed on all sides; and when we remember that the preacher 
has lived hitherto without any recognition from governments, from 
ecclesiastical superiors, or from the University which he once 
saved from the commission of a deplorable folly, we begin to 
understand the weakness of the Anglican Church. 


LYRA ANGLICANA.* 
“‘THere are,” says the Talmud, ‘ who dive into the ocean and 
bring up a potsherd;” and the collectors of so-called “ gems of 
sacred poetry ” are certainly too often such divers; but apparently 
it is not they alone who mistake the potsherd for a jewel of the 
sea cave, their verdict is at least endorse by the crowd who receive 
them. low else can we account for the fact that we are now 
looking at the forty-second thousand of the collection before us, 
or for its passing into the Tauchnitz edition? ‘The whole subjec 
becomes a grave question; if ‘‘ nothing is that errs from law,” 
then it is no mere accident by which edition after edi- 
tion of any work is eagerly swallowed by the public. 
A popular religious work is a thermometer of the religious 
life of the period. There is in that life at the present moment a 
demand for religious poetry fir drawing-room use. We do not say 
this in any spirit of sarcasm, but as a grave truth touching the 
root of much diseased spiritual life. Clearly the enlightened 
ysublic among whom this and similar volumes circulate so freely 
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look in them for something other than the harmonious expression 
of the soul's inner life, for harmony can find no expression on a 
one-stringed instrument. The title of the collection, indeed, is 
sufficiently ambitious, but we have yet to inquire why the instru- 
ment adopted from Greece, and professedly tuned by Christianity, 
should be stripped of the strings which made it worthy of Apollo. 
The entire collection is an expression not so much of piety as 
pietism. The poetry is simply taken for granted. The preface 
assures us that Mrs. Alexander (one of the largest contributors to 
this collection) is ‘ the most beautiful hymn-writer of modern 
days,” and we turned accordingly with eager hope, tempered with 
vague misgivings, to her pages. This is a specimen, chosen simply 
as the first on which our impatient eyes lighted :— 
“ Through paths of pleasant thought I ran, 
False Science sang enchanted airs ; 
She told of nature and of man, 
And of the Godlike gifts he bears. 


“ But when I sat down by tho way, 
And thought out life and thought out sin, 
The burning truths that round me lay, 
And all the weak proud self within ; 
“Still in my single soul there wrought 
The sense of sin, the curse of doom, 
Till slowly broke upon my thought 
An Eastern olive garden’s gloom.” 
We have heard of “science falsely so called,” we believe, before, 
but falseness as an attribute of science is new to us; apparently, 
her special falsehood in this case is that she speaks of nature and 
of man, and affirms that God-like gifts were given to the latter. 
The poetry of science is a phrase with which also we are all 
familiar; but the idea of science singing may at least claim the 
merit of originality ; but this may be an unfortunate specimen of 
the genius we were led to expect. We turn to another,—a com- 
munion hymn :—~ 
“QO Jesu! bruised and wounded more 
Than bursted grape or bread of wheat ; 
The Life of life within our souls, 
The cup of our salvation sweet; 
“We come to show Thy dying hour, 
Thy streaming vein, Thy broken flesh, 
And still the blood is warm to save, 
And still the fragrant wounds are fresh.” 
The sacredness of the subject protects it in some degree from verbal 
criticism, but we cannot protest too strongly against this grossly 
materialistic emotionalism, and contrast it with the healthier tone 
of Wesley’s hymn on the same subject :— 
“The cup of blessing, bless'd by Thee, 
Let it thy blood impart, 
The bread thy mystic body bo, 
And cheer each languid heart. 
“The grace which sure salvation brings 
Let us herewith receive, 
Satiate the hungry with good things, 
The hidden manna give.” 
There is, running through so many of these hymns, a vein of 
morbid feeling, a substitution of tears and worms and grave- 
clothes for the eternal mysteries of life and death :— 
“Love's tears fell fast, like the thick rain that weepeth, 
Earth’s glory fled, 
‘She goeth to the grave,’ they said, ‘She keepeth 
Watch o’er the dead.’ 
But she hath heard the Master's call, and goeth 
Her Lord to meet ; 
Her bursting heart with her pale form she throweth 
Low at his feet.” 
We think there must be a subtle mesmeric influence exerted 
over a certain class of minds by the effect of what we may call the 
“eth” terminology,—‘‘ goeth,” ‘‘ keepeth,” “ throweth,” &c., the 
“eth” giving a sort of Scriptural flavour to the words, and in- 
vesting them with a sanctity due neither to the poetry, nor the 
sense. After a few similar verses the poem proceeds :— 


“ Lazarus, come forth!”—Far down in death's abysses 

The glad soul heard, 

And, like a babe new waked by morning kisses, 
To life is stirred. 

And as a dream one waking moment tarrios, 
Then melts in night, 

No thought of those dark days the spirit carries 
Back to the light.” 


Like a wave of melody come over the irritated spirit, raising it to 
calmness, the Poet Laureate’s words :— 
“Where wert thou brother, those four days ? 
There lives no record of reply. 


Which telling what it is to dio 
Had surely added praise to praise.” 





Many of the pieces before us are but one long variation of the 
words :— 
“The mourners throng the way, and from the steeple 
The funeral bells toll slow ; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 

Are passing to and fro.” 
Death in every variety of form is a favourite subject, but there is 
not a single fresh suggestion flashed from the heart of Christian 
genius penetrating the veil, into that, whither in St. Paul’s graphic 
words, “the forerunner is for us entered.” And there were so 
many pearls in that ocean which might have found fit places,— 
for instance, Vaughan’s :— 


“ They are all gone into a world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here. 


“And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.” 
But for these collectors Milton might never have sung of the joy 
that ‘Shall overtake us as a flood,” or Shakespeare of the 
“ Harmony is in immortal souls, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it,”— 
or Wilson of the cloud that “ Lay cradled near the setting sun,” 
or Gambold of the moment “‘ When life is all retouched again.” 
There is enough and to spare of struggle and conflict, but no 
verse to express the thought once so exquisitely rendered :— 
“ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides ; 
The Spirit bloweth, and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight view'd, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
But it is when these would-be poets approach nature they are 
most utterly at fault. Nature in this little volume is either sin- 
defiled, and marked everywhere with the “ trail of the deadly ser- 
pent,” or chained to the car of their own narrow theology. Here 
is the relation in which she is placed to the Sabbath ; itis Sunday, 
and the author is meditating at eventide, apparently by the sea- 


shore :— 
“ Before me, like tho glassy sea of old, 


Waveless in Sabbath quiet sleeps the bay.” 
The idea of nature making a difference to oblige the Scotch is not, 
perhaps, unique, but how a capricious freak on her part might have 
spoiled the stanza! A little further on we read,— 

“ But most I think mo of that sunlit shore 

Where tempests beat not, and no shadows full.” 
Which suggests simply a paradise of burning sands, though doubt- 
less, to some minds, to whom the sentiment is everything and the 
simile nothing, there will be sufficient compensation in the lines 
which follow :— 

“ Where God and his dear love are all in all, 

And we shall falter, sin, and weep no more.” 
It would be hard indeed if in some ninety pieces of sacred verse 
there were none with any pretension to merit, and though they 
have been hard to find, we have patiently read till we discovered 
some that may at least lay claim to sweetness and mild beauty. 
There are some pretty lines on * Words.” And certainly the 
power of the tongue, forming as it does so much of the warp and 
woof of life, is no unworthy subject for a collection of pieces 
avowedly ethical ; but there are pearls on this subject to be found 
if the diver had only gone a little deeper. Here is one, picked from 
an old author :— 


“But, who must talk? not the mere modern sago, 
Who suits the softened Gospel to the age: 
Who ne’er to raise degenerate practico strives, 
But brings the precept down to Christian lives. 
Not he, who maxims from cold reading took, 
And never saw himself but through a book: 
Not he, who hasty in the morn of grace, 
Soon sinks extinguished as a comet's blaze ; 
Not he, who strains in Scripture phrase to abound, 
Deaf to the sense, who stuns us with the sound ; 
But he, who silence loves, and never dealt 
In tho false commerce of a truth unfelt.” 


The hymns selected from ‘* The Three Wakings” are amongst the 
best in this book, and are really good; so also are two or three by A. 
A. Proctor, and a little anonymous piece called ‘ Karth’s Angels ;” 
but as a collection this volume would not have cost us one grave 
thought, but for the fact recorded on its title-page that it has reached 
its forty-second thousand, and we know also has passed into the 
Tauchnitz edition. ‘This alone would save us from all fear of 
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giving pain, from all chance of that cruel evil, the ‘“ making the 
heart of the righteous sad.” The compiler may serenely wrap 
around him the cloak of a wide-spread popularity and be secure 
from the shafts of criticism. A large section of the so-called 
religious world has accepted his work ; but, as a whole, that fact 
points to a condition of shrivelled spiritual life amongst us not 
pleasant to contemplate. 





NELLY BROOKE.* 
Ir we are to understand the word “ homely ” on the title-page of 
this novel in the sense most often attached to it by people who 
wish to spare the feelings of others, we may allow that Mrs. Ross 
Church has shown unexampled candour. Nelly Brooke is certainly 
an ugly novel. Withthe exception of the heroine, the full-length 
characters are all unpleasing; the course of the plot is equally 
repulsive, and the under-current of story which runs through the 
actual story told in the three volumes deserves a stronger epithet. 
Mrs. Ross Church has, on more than one occasion, left the beaten 
track of fiction and life in search of semi-monstrosity. In one of 
her novels brother and sister were placed in a most equivocal 
attitude, and though we were not certain, after all, that they 
were meant to be in love with each other, or that they were 
really ignorant of their relationship, the effect produced 
on us by that part of the novel which preceded our own 
enlightenment on the subject was such that we could hardly 
cease to regard them as lovers. ‘This, no doubt, was Mrs. Ross 
Church’s intention, She was by no means to be praised for its 
success. Iteaders do not resent being taken in by a skilful artist. 
One of the chief pleasures of reading Mr. Wilkie Collins is that 
we are groping in the dark till he chooses to guide us out of it, 
and yet we-are fancying all the while that we see everything before 
us aud around us. But the deception must not be wilful. The 
novelist himself must never seem to yield to it. He must not keep 
it up by hiding anything from us at a time when we ought to see 
it, by describing part of a scene when there is no excuse for his 
not describing the whole. Mrs. Henry Wood has sinned grievously 
in this respect in Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. She makes 
her young doctor come to the bedside of a patient, speak 
to the patient, mix medicine, and then confront some one on 
the stairs; yet she conceals from us the fact that the words then 
spoken have the most vital consequences upon the story, and that 
instead of a strange doctor and a strange patient, we have husband 
and wife in that sick-room. Such a concealment as this, we say, 
is not legitimate. ‘The novelist professes to describe the scene as 
it actually occurred. If the description was put in the mouth of 
one of the characters, who did not know the circumstances, and 
would therefore naturally omit anything that did not seem to have 
a direct bearing on the scene itself, there would be no cause of 
complaint. But the novelist does know all the circumstances, 
starts from the assumption of knowing everything. As it is fatal 
to a novelist’s skill when the reader can look back and bring a 
charge of forgetfulness or altered purpose, so the detection of wilful 
and unjustifiable artifice takes away all confidence in the author's 
honesty. We see then that the object of the novel was merely 
to beguile us, and that so long as this was successful the 
author did not care what means were adopted. In the present 
work Mrs. Ross Church keeps a secret in reserve, letting us have 
a little peep at it every now and then, and in the meantime carry- 
ing on the story without much reference to that veiled presence in 
the background. When she has played with us long enough by 
lifting finger after finger, she opens her whole hand, and we are 
surprised to find there is so little in it. But what is in it is uglier 
than we had expected, and the half-truth which was given us 
rather early in the story is far better than the whole truth which 
comes later. We are irresistibly reminded of Lessing’s prefer- 
ence of the search after truth to the truth itself, and his 
statement that if he was offered a whole handful of truths 
he would wave it away, or at the most open one little 
finger. In the case of Nelly Brooke even this concession 
is too great. The clever sketches of life in a cathedral town 


bordering on a garrison, the engaging portrait of the heroine, the | 


few pleasing glimpses of the hero de jure, who during much of the 
book is deprived of his throne, must not blind us to the failure of 
the novel as a work of art, to its disagreeable tone and tendency, 
to the discordant caricatures which stand for many of the cha- 
racters, and to the revolting nature of the secret mechanism which 
invests a simple but rather languid story with the mystery of an 
involved and ill-managed plot. 





Nelly Brooke: @ Homely Story, By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church). 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1863. 


We are led to suppose from the outset that Nigel Brooke and 
his cousin Nelly are the children of two brothers. When we find 
first cousins bearing the same name, and having the same grand- 
father, we are not likely to imagine any other state of facts. Then 
we hear that Nigel Brooke’s father killed the father of Nelly 
Brooke in a duel, and we are as much shocked as Nelly at the 
thought of such a horror. We do not blame Mrs. Ross Church 
for leaving us in suspense till the end of the novel, though we pro- 
test against the particular suspense in which she leaves us. I¢ 
seems to us natural that Nelly and her cousin should not be 
allowed to marry till the fatal secret is cleared up. Of course, we 
suppose that it will be cleared up, and that in some way or other 
their marriage will become legitimate. Knowing Mrs. Rogg 
Church of old, we feel that she is only frightening us. But when 
she puts us out of our pain we are worse off than ever. We then 
find out that Nigel and Nelly are not the children of brothers, but 
of brother and sister. ‘Their similarity of name is explained by the 
fact which was the justification of the duel, but is the condemna- 
tion of the novel. We should prefer not to state what that fact 
is, but if we were to pass over it we might be sending curious 
readers to the book, and that is not our intention. Nelly Brooke 
and her twin brother Robert are illegitimate children. The 
seducer of their mother was killed in a duel by her brother. On 
this the plot of Mrs. Ross Church’s novel is founded. It merely 
needs to be stated to carry with it its own reprobation. What 
might be the artistic value of the idea in itself we need not pause 
to consider. If a modern author wished to reproduce any of those 
terrible fables of antiquity which saddled whole families with a 
curse such as that visited on Q&dipus, he might choose for 
his victims the offspring of such a union as this. But 
in that case we might hope that.the tragedy would be worthily 
and consistently treated. Mrs. Ross Church would make us 
suspect that Antigone and her brother were lovers, and would 
bring the blind deposed tyrant to Athens in order to mix him up 
in the small social intrigues which might surround the Parthenon. 
If the discovery that Nelly Brooke is an illegitimate child had any 
practical effect on the course of the story, we might bear with it, 
even though we condemned it. But it leads to nothing. It is 
merely an unnecessary mode of explaining something which we did 
not care to have explained. It does not affect Nelly’s conduct 
to her existing husband, or his treatment of her. It certainly does 
not remove any of the obstacles to her subsequent marriage with 
Nigel Brooke, over which Mrs. Ross Church is naturally led to 
hurry in the hope that her réaders will be quite as expeditious. 
Mrs. Ross Church has resolved to triumph over difficulties which 
she had made us think were insurmountable, and which would defy 
any one of less courage and more limited resources. But it is a 
question if there is much glory in a triumph of one’s own making, 
and it might have been better if the fertility of resource without 
which Dr. Monkton could not have been killed off by the bite of 
a mad dog at the very time when he had done all that was wanted 
of him, had been set to work earlier in the book, and had made 
the whole more natural. 

The redeeming point in the novel is the character of Nelly 
Brooke, on which Mrs. Ross Church has bestowed great pains, and 
with which she has been eminently successful. Nelly’s self-sacrific- 
ing love for her crippled brother leads her, it is true, todo many 
things which sound common sense cannot approve. We are so 
heartily disgusted with the brother that we grudge him such kind- 
ness and such attention, the luxuries bought for him at the 
expense of his sister's dresses, the pickles and tobacco on which he 
makes a beast of himself. Yet we admit his merit as a foil to his 
sister, and we see that the most perfect side of her character would 
not have been brought out but for so direct a contrast. She 
is even more unfortunate in her first husband than she was in her 
brother, and the society in which she mixes at Hilstone exceeds 
the utmost licence of disagreeable dullness. But not even Dr. 
Monkton, and Mrs. Prowse, and the great Mrs. Filmer, vile and 
tiresome and petty as they are, show off Ne//y Brooke to increased 
advantage. She suffers from them and is still, but she neither rises 
above them nor makes herself independent of them. In this respect, 
the description of Nelly Brooke's life at Hilstone, though clever in 
itself, has no actual bearing on the development of the plot or of 
| the chief character. It is what lawyers would call remote. We 
| grant that the secret had prevented Nigel Brooke from marrying 

Nelly ; that, not being able to marry Nigel, she had been driven 
| by her brother to accept Dr. Monkton ; and that, having married 
Dr. Monkton, she was compelled to live in the town where he 
| practised, as well as to be civil to the great people of the 
town, on whom he was dependent. But this is no excuse for 
. the detailed sketch of the manners and customs of Hilstone with 
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“hich Mrs. Ro Church presents us, and which is tinged with 
such personal feeling as to aw aken suspicions of its reality. What- 
ever may be the truth about this, the point is immaterial. The 
Hilstone life is wholly by the way, except as it serves to present 
2obert Brooke in a new light, and through this change in him to 
illustrate anew the character of Nelly. Mrs. Ross Church feels 
that she owes her heroine some reparation for the birth, the brother, 
and the husband inflicted upon her. It is a new kind of poetical 
justice to begin by sacrificing the heroine to the story, and to make 
amends by sacrificing the story to the heroine. 


Yr r 
CURR ENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

Popular Object » the Book of Common Prayer Considered. By FE. 
M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. (Rivingtons.)—Dr. Goulburn 
probably represents a large class of Churchmen, genuine Anglicans, 
holding doctrines moderately high, and touched, at the same time, with 
a certain Evangelical fervour. This book disappoints a hope, or, perhaps 
it is botter to say, dissipates an illusion. It makes it evident that no- 
thing in the way of comprehension may be looked for in this quarter. Wo 
have first a prefaco on “Tho Lectionary,” which we do not care to 
criticize. Tho Dean declares againstall change. ‘ Thoadvantago to be 
gained,” he says, “ from a few petty alterations would not make up for the 
great risk and danger of touching that which is certainly an integral part 
of the Book of Common Prayer.” We should go on, he tells us, from the 
Lectionary to the Rubrics, from the Rubrics to the Prayers. If he is right 
here he might have spared his arguments. If the building must not be 
touched, its perfections may be taken for granted. The defence of the 
Commination Service is more successful. He says, ‘The sentences of 
God's cursing . . . . make mention of certain sins; some of them sins of 
deed, some of them (like distrust of God) sinful states of heart, but all 
of them having a wrong and unchristian spirit underlying their outward 
form; and pronounce that ail who cling to these sins, you and I, so far 
as we cling to them, are ‘cursed.’” This is sound doctrine enough. 
We are not yet good enough not to need to be told that we are puttiug 
ourselyes under a curse when we are impure, or dishonest, or evil- 
tongued. When we come to the sermons on the Athanasian Creed we 
must part company with Dr. Goulburn. Tho statement that “a defec- 
tive conviction on the subjects of Christ's claims and doctrine must 
proceed from a moral defect” is one of the intolerable assumptions 
by which preachers often revolt the consciences of their hearers. After 
this the “damnatory clauses” aro a matter of course. The hundred 
millions or so who reject the Filiogue “ without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly.” But then wo have reservations. The truth must have been 
“ fairly presented to a man,”—which is very well, but does not appear in 
the Creed. And the Church “has nothing whatever to do with judging 
an individaal;” ‘she proclaims the gonoral principles of her Master's 
legislation ;” that is to say, she declares ‘this is God's law, but it is 
quite possible that He may not carry it out on any ono person.’ This 
seems to us almost profane. 

The Dervishes ; Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown. 
(Triibner.)—Mr. Brown, who describes himself as Secretary and Drago- 
man to the United Siates’ Legation at Constantinople, gives us in this 
volume the results of what we should judge to have been extensive 
observation and study. It can hardly be said to have been made attrac- 
tive to the general reader, and the studont will find it wanting in systom. 
The absence of an index is a capital defect, which Mr. Brown must 
supply before his labours can be fully utilized. Trayellers and the 
readers of travel are familiar with the aspect of the dervishes, and 
the remarkable resemblance which they bear to the religious 
orders of Roman Catholicism has often been pointed out. But their 
ossential characteristic is their theosophy. They are the mystics of 
Mohammedanism, and they resemble both in the virtues and in the 
vices of their system the corresponding schools of thought that have 
arisen in Christendom. Their ideal of a contemplative life is a noble 
protest against the materialism of the popular faith; but, on the other 
hand, they are decidedly pantheistic in their notions, and they do not 
escape the more practical danger of losing the distinction between good 
andevil. It has been said, though it also is deniod, that one of the 
initiatory sentences which the Sheikh breathes inte the ear of the neo- 
phyte is, “ There is no God,” the esoteric meaning being “ that all things 
are God,” except, indeed, as some add, God himself. And it is one of the 
accepted articles of faith “ that there does not really exist any difference 
between good and evil, for all is reduced to unity, and God is the real 
author of the acts of mankind.” Those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of the Christian mystics, with that, for instance, of the French 
Quietists, will remember that they have been accused at least of the same 
heresies. Those who aro interested in the subject will do well also to 
consult a learned essay, derived mainly from Persian sources, Oriental 
Mysticism, by E. H. Palmer (Deighton, Bell, and Co. ; Bell and Daldy). 

A Handbook: of Poetry. By J. E. Carpenter. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)\—The sight of twenty volumes of “poetry” which have to be 
noticed does not dispose us favourably towards a book which describes 
itself as ‘A Guide to the Art of Making English Verse.” We have no 
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doubt, however, that somo at least of the twenty volumes would have 
been the better if their writers had studied Mr. Carpenter's rules; if 
they had mastered, for instance, the difference between an iambus and a 
trochee, and had learnt the dofinition (though it is not very happily 
expressed) that “a rhyme is a word which terminates a line of poetry, 
when it agrees in sound with a line preceding it.” In the matter of 
rhyme, indeed, Mr. Carpenter is a purist. He devotes considerable 
space to proving that “heart” and “art” are not legitimate rhymes, 
though an overwhelming amount of authority can be cited for them. 
Possibly he is right, though the assertion on which he relies, that these 
words are exuct/y the same in sound, scarcely agrees with the polite pro- 
nunciation. We regret to say, however, that when we come to examine 
the “rhyming dictionary" we do not find the same high principle pre- 
vail, “Heart” and “art” are surely more legitimate than “ dirge” 
and “scourge”? The example, as usual, is more likely to be followed 
than the precept. Besides the rules and the rhymes, Mr. Carpenter 
supplies a selection of passages on various poetical Té70/, as, to take 
one page, “tears,” “thanks,” “time,” ‘‘to-morrow.” A young versi- 
fier will, doubtless, fiud all these useful. Ono caution we must give 
him, not to accept Mr. Carpenter's description of a “ sapphic,” that “it 
consists of five feet, of which*the first two are trochees, the second a 
spondee, and the third a dactyl.” 

The Chronicles of St. Mary's. By 8. D.N. (Masters.)—If there are 
good things in this book. Father Neville’s discourse on natural affections 
addressed to one of the sister's exaggerated notions about self-denial, 
&c., is particularly sensible. If S. D. N. would strike out her ridiculous 
caricatures of Protestunt clergymen, and magistrates, and church- 
wardens, things so foolish that it is difficult to believe the whole book 
written by the same person, she would reduco her volume to a more 
moderate size and vastly sista it otherwise. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Baker (T.), The Laws Relating to Salmon Fisheries .........c.ccccceeessesereeees (Cox) 
Ballantyne (R. M), Deep Down, a Tale of the Cornish Mines, i2mo. ‘ 
Barton (J. K.), Pathology and Treatment of Syphilis, 8vo.. 
Beckford (W.), Vathek, av Arabian Tale, fe LP BVO sevseesees ..(Tege) 
Believer (The). Suffe ring, or Comfort, Warning and ¢ ‘ounsel, imo ‘G artridge) 
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Beverly (A.), Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, 12mo ,..... (Brown & Co.) 
Braddon (Miss), The Trail of the Serpent, cr 8V0........0++0.00.0-..(Ward & Lock) 
Browning (R.), The Ring and the Book, vol 1, 12mo ..... ..(Smith & Elder) 


...(Nisbet) 





Burns (J. D), Memoirs and Remains, by Hamilton, cr 8V0........0++ 











Burritt (E.), Walks in the Black Country, er 8vo, (Low) 
Carson (J, C.), Fundamental Principles of Phrenology, 12mo .........(Hloulston) 
Chesney (Gen. F. R.), Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 1835 (Longman) 2 
Chesney (Lieut-Col.), Waterloo Lectures, a Study of the Campaign 1815 (Longman) 1 
Travels of a Hindoo, 2 vols er 8vo ...(Trtibner) 2 


Chunder (B.), - 
Clissold (A), Transition, or the Passing Away of Ages, Bvo. 
Cox (H.)._ Whig and Tory Administrations, 1855—1868, 8vo. 
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Darley (F. 0.), Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil, cr Sv 

De Ros (Lord), The Young Officer's Companion, er 8vo.. a 0 
Diprose (J.), Some Account of St. Clement Danes, Westminster ( iprose &Co,) 126 
Dwyer (F.), On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, er 8vo_ ...(W. Blackwood) 6 
Eastlake (C. L.), Hints on Household Taste, 8V0 .......cccccsseeeeseeeee ..(Longman) 18 9 
English Reprints, Gascoigne'’s Notes of Instruction, l2mo.. ..(Murray & Son) 0 
Essays in Defence of Women, Cr BVO  .......cccecsecsseserssecsessersesseseensees (Tinsley) 6 
Farrow (M.), Not Time's Fool, 3 vols er ..(Tinsley) 31 6 
Fraser-Tytier (C.), Sweet Violet and other Stories, cr 8vO_ .......++.++ (ilatchard) 60 
Galt (J.), The Entail, 12mo, bds .... wena (W. Blackwood) 2 0 
Gems of Nature and Art, in colours, 400 ....00....cecee evonccecee oman ~~ | 21 0 





Graham (W.), The Brass Founder's Manual, 12mo_., 0 (Virtuo) 26 
Halliday (A.). The Savage Club Papers, 2 vols in 1, er IIT eaiinnataneindl Tinsley) 50 
Hatton (J.), Not in Society, post 8vo ... oud (Bradbury & Evans) 












Hawthorne (N.), Passages from American } , 2 vols...(Smith & Elder) 15 
Herbert (Lady), The Mother of St. Augustine, feap 8V0,,.....00..cceeceeees (Bentley) 3 6 
Hodder (E.), Lost in Paris, royal 1610 ...,....000.seceeeeeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 3 6 
Howard (J. J,), Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol 1 ..,......(Hamilton) 25 0 
Ingoldsby (The) Legends, small 40 .....cccccesseseceereessessereerees Bentley) 26 
36 


Kingston (W. H. G.), Perils and Adventures of Harry Skipwith, 12mo (Virtue) 
Kathleen: a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo. (Hurst & Blackett) 
Legend (The) of King Arthur and his Knights, 12mo, sw ...............(Strahan) 1 
Litton (E. A.), Miracles, 12mo S.P.C.K) 26 
Logan's (G, F.), Guide to the Christian and the Devil Exposed.,.... (Gallie) 1 
Lossing (B. J), The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea Virtue) 21 
























Masterpieces of Flemish Art, with Memoirs by Mrs, Heaton, 4to (Bell & Daldy) 42 0 
Megha Duia (The), trans by Col, Ouvry, CT 8V0 .......+000000 (Williams & Norgate) 5 0 
Mistral (F.), Mirelle, a Pastoral Epic of Provence, 12mo . ---(Macmillan) 6 0 
Moscrop (C. L.), Fairy Records, Six in Number, er 8vo. apman & Hall) 5 0 
Motley (J. L.), History of the United Netherlands, 4 vol: DOO rcicrncid (Murray) 24 0 
One Hundred Engravings from the Old Masters, 4t0 .........:ceeceeeee++ (Bemrose) 12 6 
Our Lord and His Twelve Disciples, ed by Dean Alford, 4to, (Bell & Daldy) 42 0 


..(Hatchard) 2 6 
..(Longman) 
(Nimmo) 30 
(Murray) 12 0 
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Oxenden (A), Lectures on the Sunday Gospels, 12mo.,..... 
Perkins (C. C.), Italian Sculptors, &c., imp Svo . 
Philip (G.), Triumph, the Christian more than G onqueror, er 8vo. 
Principles at Stake, Essays on Church Questions of the wit Svo 




















Pryde (J.), Treatise on Mathematics, er Svo ........+ oon eeoe (Pryde) 5 

Raleigh (Sir W.), Life of, by J. A. St. John, er 8vo « thapman & Hall) 10 6 
Reade (C.), Love me Little, Love me Long, C6 SVO .....cccereeeseeereeeese (Bradbury) 40 
Ringwood (A.), Talent and Tact, 2 vols er 890 ........0000 «ee (Chapman & Hall) 21 0 
Rogers (J. E.), Ridicula Rediviva, folio (Macmillan) 9 0 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant, by Braddon, cer 80 ........-++ biennale (Ward & Lock) 36 
Smith (A, C., Attractions of the Nile and its Ba 2 vols cr BV0...... (Murray) 18 0 
Spence (J.), Lectures on Sargery, part 1, 8vo (Black) 70 
Thomas (A.), Called to Account, 120 .........0cseeseeeeeeees ..--- (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Thompson (Sir H.), on Diseases of the Urinary Organs, cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) 5 0 


Tilt (E. J.), Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics, er Svo . . (Churchill) 10 0 


























Tourguenef (J), Smoke, or Life at Baden, 2 vols ........00+++ . (Bentley) 21 0 
True to the Life, 3 vols er 8vo (Chapm: an & Hall) 31 6 
Walker (J.), Essays on First Principles, 8vo (Longman) 26 
Zincke (F. B.), Last Winter in the United States, cr 8V0 ........s000000... (Murray) 10 6 
D U R E CLARET S.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 


attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 
24s. | FINE BORDEATX.. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with “Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on epplication. 
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LIGHT BORDEAUX. ........0+ 








CLARETS.......ccscecceseeeeeeeeee0188 to 1088, | SHERRIES 
CHAMP. AGN $ 63 to S4s.| PORTS . 
HOCKS to 84s. | SAUT ERNES 





NAC BRAN DIES.—Fiue Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[November 21, 1868, 





It 1s particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Terms or SuBscrIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—WINTER 
SEASON.—Warm and comfortable rooms, with a 
south aspect, bed, with board in public rooms and 
attendance, 2} guineas per week. 
Address Mr. BOHN, ILFRACOMBE, North Devon. 
NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £5 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. ‘ 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








H AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

[2 IAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at yery low rates of premium for the 
first flve years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
capital, £1,500,000 ; 





1851. Paid-up reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed , 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms.—Broad street, Bir- 
mingham.—Established 1807, 








tye D TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE.—Messrs, HARD- 
ING, MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, 
being compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up 
their Premises, will sell, on and after the Ist November, 
the whole of their first-class stock at cost price, 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 
snaw £114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
LONDON 499 Gornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 









£ea@G4 @6¢€6 22¢ 

Evening Dress Coats... 212 6..3 3 0,.3138 6 

Surtout Frock ditto.. 240.88 €.441.8 6 © 

Morning Couts .. 220..212 6..3 3 0 

TECUBCED  scevvecssetenasens 128.28 &€ 0. 3W SD 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

fae £2284 2a.8 

Highland Costume ...... 320.65 0..8 8 0 

Knickerbocker Dress... 1 1 0...2 2 0..3 3 0 

Sailor's Dress ........00+« ré6@.tB 0.2 239 
Jacket, Vest, and 

Trousers Suit .......2 2 0..212 6..3 3 0 


For Lapigs, 

ZSahe £2a€& £282 
Riding Habits ....... we 2 Beat © 9.€ 6S 
Pantalon de Chasse 20. 10 6..3 3 0 


Travelling Suit, Jacket, 






Vest, and Skirt ...... $13 4..8 &€d.€ € 8 
New Registered Cloak 2 5 0...212 6...217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks ... a 


SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
42s 6d, and 634; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Dviving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s. 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yrs., 18s 6d—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., 21s 64—14 yrs., 25s— 
16 24s 6d; Melt Pilot, Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 
4 years of age, 22s 6d—6 yrs., 248 6d—8 yrs., 268 6d— 
10 yrs., 28s G6d—12 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 32s Gd—16 yrs., 
34s Gd. 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L'Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


\ OURNING for FAMILIES. — 
i _ Messrs. JAY have always at command experi 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street, 

Y's. 









kK RENCH BLACK WINTER 
DRESSES, all Wool, £1 7s 6d each. Messrs. 
JAY invite public attention to these remarkably cheap 
dresses Patterns free on application. 
JAY'S, 


ns SILKS.—Black Gros Grain 








Silks, manufactured by Messrs. Bonnet et Cie., 
of Lyon et Jujuricux. These Silks are sold on most 
advantageous terms, and Messrs, Bonnet’s Silks can be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other black 
silks. The manufacturer's uame will be found woven 
at the end of each piece. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
und 251 Regent street. 
4 UCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
‘y The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 

INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


F REEDOM from COUGILS is 

INSURED by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From J. W. F. Counsell, Bookseller, Ross: 
“TI hear your Wafers highly spoken of by those who 
use them. I have found them excellent in coughs 
myself.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief to 
asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. To singers they are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice, and have 
a pleasant taste. Price 1s Ljdand 2s Yd per box. Sold 
by all Chemists, 
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MAYFAIR SHERRY, 


rlUHE 
at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman’ 

Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, omneie 

Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 

of charge. 

ee ose WARD and SON 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel stre 
West, Mayfair, W., London. . _ 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gaine 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, pone Ag pA 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 

NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient bx ly to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


=. on DRAUGIIT, of the ex- 

cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be muderately quick.—II. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Ba Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 

cc. 














THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 





ig He SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


a RAGRANT SOAP — 
FIELD'S * UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J, C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


WIELDS PURE “SPERMACETI” 
4 : 

SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed, This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
he RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 
Isé3, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXUIBITION, 1867, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION.—None genuine 
without Baron Liebig’s (the inventor) certifleate being 
on every jar, accompanied by full directions for use. 
Sold by all Italian warchousemen, chemists, & grocers. 
Great economy and improvement in cookery, Finest 
meat-flavouring ingredient. Highly strengthening for 
invalids and children. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 











ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
NT PAULS, for DECEMBER. Price 


ts = will be rea ay on Friday, the 27th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The SAC RISTAN'S Ht yu oe By the Author 
of * Mabel’s Progress, 
SPAIN UNDE Rits LAST i JURBON SOVEREIGN. 
3. LAST CHRISTMAS ¢ at CLEEVE. 
4 The RED BOOK of HER i 4 j 
5. QUIA MUL TUM AMARIT. 
6 URBAN GRANDIER: a French 
Seventeenth Century. 
EAN BAPTISTE ‘OLBERT. 
HINEAS PHINN, the IRISTT MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 
LIV. Consolation; Chap. LV. Lord Chiltern at 
Saulsby; Chap. LVI. What the People in Maryle- 
bone thought; Chap. LVI. The Top Brick of ‘the 


Chimney 
London and N 


9 








Record of the 


7.3 
8. P 


vew York: Vintve and Co. 


Nowre re dy, 4th Edition, 2s 6d, sent by post for 32 stamps. 
N DIABETES and other URINARY 
DISORDERS, &c. By Annotrs Smiti, M.D., late 
jlitan Free Hos; 








al, &e. 
» manual,” — 


Physic 
‘A very useful ghiy instructive 


au 

Quarterly « Journal of Medical Science. 
Also, price 5s, by post for 5. od. 
On ENT IZOA (INTESTINAL and other | 
WORMS) affecting the HUMAN BODY. 257 pages, 


with numerous illustra tions, 
«Contains the meet information yet published on 





this subject."—Medical Press. | 
London: 7 RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
NIVERSITY ~ COLLEGE, | 
LONDON. 
COMPARAT ves = AMMAR. 


A COURSE of about TWENTY LECTURES on this 
Subject will be delivered by nhl Be T.U. Key, MLA, 
F.RBS., on Mondays, from 4 to 5.15 pan. Fee for the 
Course, £1 Is, 

The first Lecture ( (open to the Public) will be delivered 
on Monday, November 25rd. 

JOHN ROBSON, B. 7 


"Tamale COLLEGE INSTITUTION 


Secretary to the Council. 


for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London, 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 69 guineas; | 
Middle School, 49 guineas; Elementary School, 30 


. | 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance. | 
Governess-Students rece 


‘ived, Certitleates granted, 

For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


ANGUAGE.— A COURSE of 
TWENTY LECTURES on COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR, by T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., will 
be given at University College every Monday, from 4 
p.m. to 5.15. Fee, One Guinea. The Introductory 
Lecture, November the 23rd, will be open to the Public. 


NIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
\) EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- 
past Nine till half-past Five o'clock. 

Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d, 


theme PRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON., 
On Monday, November 23, and during the weck, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled | 
KING O° SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday, Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, | 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. bows 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M’'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews. 
Seenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by | 
7, & Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John C —— k. The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded | 
by a New and Original Farce entitled BORROWED ! 
PLUMES. To conclude with each evening, at Eleven, 











a GRAND BALLET OF ACTION, entitled BEDA, 
arranged by ~ John Cormack, with New and Original 
Music, by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Maillle. 
Tourne ur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a | 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxilisries. Doors 
open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven o'clock. 
Box office open from 14 till 5 daily. 


A’ EARTHQUAKE in ENGLAND. — 

NEW LECTURE by J. L. KING, Esq., “On 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday 2 and 7.30 Professor Pepper's Lecture 
on “The Solar Ex tipse seen in India.”"—Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 2 and 7.30—New Electric Organ, 
daily at 2 and 7.50 by “Herr Se halkenbach—La Belle 
France and the Maid of Orleans,” di tily at 4 and 9, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote.—An Old German Story, of 
alleged spiritual visitations, entitled “The Spectre 
Barber,” with marvellous effects—At the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. | 


M® MORY. — Royal 
STOKES on MEMORY, daily, 12.45. Memory 
Ciass, Tuesdays, 15 M: irgaret street, W., 3 and 8.30, 

“Stokes on Me mory,” 18th edition, 14 stamps, Memory 

Globe, sure aid for geography, 14 stamps. | 


INDIGESTION. ! 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 





Polytechnic. — 





DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock 


| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEAN BE’S. 


Table Cutlery, every 
and finish. | 


DEANE’S—Celebrated 
variety of style 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 


mufacture, strongly plated, 


nk 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 


Liqueur Stands, Cructs, &. 











DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea T in Sets, 


y 
from 21s, new aud elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Seppevenionte, 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass (ivods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e, 
Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designe pat- 


terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 


light Glass from 63s. 
Established 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 











WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 


| DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 


and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Beisteads in Iron and Brass, 
Be ‘dding of superior quality, 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved’ London- 
m alle Kitcheners, Ranges, &c, 
DEANE'’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEAWNE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
CGiarden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S—llarness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


with 


A.D. 1700. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Ceut. for Cash Paymonts of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 


Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 
to the public, 
most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from ...........00+ 12s 6d to £20 Os each. 


Lamps (Mcderateur), from 6s 0d to £9 Os each, 
3s 4d per gallon, 


Pure Colza Oil, 


The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment tho 


Shower Baths, from..,..........83 01 to £6 Os each, 


All other kinds at the same rate, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | Kircuen RANGES, 
Dis Covers, Hor-WAT#R | LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
DiIsHes, TEA TRAYS, 
Sroves and Fenpers, UxNs and KETTLES, 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 





MAPPIN 


71 anp 72 CORNUILL, 





AND 


large Show-rooms, at 
and 1 Newman yard, London. 


AND 


77 AND 


It contains upwards of 700 Mlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


TABLE CUTLERY, ] Beppine and Bep-Hanc- 


CLocKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
Batusand Torter Wake, | Bep-Room Caninet Fur- 
IroN and Brass’ Bep- NITURE, 

STEADS, | TURNERY Goons, &e. 


39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 


WEBB’S, 


78 OXFORD STREET. 





TABLE 


KNIVES. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


Complete Services of Plate and Cutlery in Oak Cases, adapted for Home or Foreign Use. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


Third, £11 11s; 


Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB manufacture, and therefore can guarantece the quality of their Goods. 





MAPPIN A 


77° «and 


78 OXFORD STREET, 


ND WEBB, 


71 and 72 CORNUILL 


and 





‘MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 

















GEWING | MACHINES. 
KR W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 58 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 45, ’ 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch, 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CUEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

ST TREET, LONDON, W. 

(NONVE RT IBLE OTT OM ANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, Only of FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charles street, An illustrated Catalogue post 
free. 


\ 


A N D L 8s S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES 


a 4 





Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From Que Shilling per Ib, upwards, 


HEAL ond SON, TorreNuaM Court roap, W. 


EAL BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON, Torr ToTreNHAM Court ROAD, W. 
ILLOWAY’S 


PILLS— 
LOW TEMPERATURE.—Cold and changeable 
weather is very apt to un jermine the health, unless the 
stomach is kept to its highest state of efficiency. Hollo- 
way's Pills improve the appetite, and so promote diges- 
tion that a large and strengthening supply of new 
material is thrown into the blood after every meal, 
whereby fresh vigour and activity are bestowed on 
every organ, and ability to resist disease is conferred 
on the system, These Pills thoroughly purify the blood 
when it has been tainted by fogs, unwholesome vapours, 
or other impurities, No medicine equals these Pills for 
removing biliousness, suppressing nausea, checking 
flatulency, and acting as mild yet effective aperients, 
which are suitable for either sex or any age. 





—— 
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PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


W.W. STORY. 
GRAFFITI DITALIA. C com 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
RGE ELIOT 


GEOR . 

The SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. In the press. 

MRS. HEMANS. 

SELECT WORKS. Feap. 8yo, 5s, cloth. Complete 
Works, 6 vols., cloth gilt, 24s. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
12s 6d, ‘ne 

PROFESSOR WILSON. 

POETICAL Porte Crown 8yo, 4s, cloth. 

TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 

The ODYSSEY. By Mr. Worsley. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
18s, cloth. 

The ILIAD. By Mr. Worsley and Professor Coning- 
ton. 2 vols., 21s, cloth. In the Spenserian Stanza. 
ROBERT POLLOK. 

The COURSE of TIME. Feap., 5s, cloth. Cheap 
Editions, 3s 6d, 1s 6d, and 1s. Illustrated Edition, 
small 4to, bound in cloth, 21s. 

PROFESSOR AYTOU 

The LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVAL oa RS. Feap., 
7s 6d. Illustrated Edition by J. Noel Paton, small 
4to, bound in cloth, 21s. 

BOTHWELL. Fcap., 7s 6d, cloth. 

FIRMILIAN. Square 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. 
cloth. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN AND THEO- 
RE MARTI 


The POEMS oat BALLADS of GOETHE, Fe ap. Svo, 
6s, cloth. 

The BOOK of BALLADS, edited by Bon Gaultier, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, with illustrations by Leech, 
Doyle, and Crowquill. Tenth Edition. 8s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS BY THEODORE 
MARTIN 


2 vols. feap., 12s, 


GOETHE'S FAUST, in English Verse. 6s, cloth. 
The ODES of HORACE, with Life and Notes. 8syo, 9s, 
cloth. 
CATULLUS, with Life and Notes, 8vo, 6s, cloth. 
The VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Square 8yo, 7s 6d, 
cloth, 
ALADDIN: A Dramatic Poem. By Oehlenschlager, 
Feap., 5s, cloth 
CORREGIO: a Tragedy. 
3s, cloth. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. By HU. Herz. Feap. 
2s 6d, cloth. 
Mrs. SOUTHEY (Caroline Bowles). 
POETICAL WORKS. Feap. 8vo, 5s, cloth, gilt. 
LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
POEMS, with Portrait. Feap. Svo, 7s 6d, cloth, 
D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. feap., with Portrait, 12s, 
clot 
45 George street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster row, 
London, 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
HANDY BOOE 


Or 
4 
METEREOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A,, 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown octavo, with 8 coloured Charts and other 
Engravings, price 8s 6d, 

“A very handy book this, for in its small compass 
Mr. Buchan has stored more and later information 
than exists in any volume with which we ara ac 
quainted.”—Symons' Meteorological Magazine, 

“ Clear, concise, and easy of reference.”—The Field. 

“ We do not know a better work on meteorology.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By Oehlenschlager. Feap. 





Third Edition, wi ith Engravings, 31s 6d. 


THE FORESTER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING, 
REARING, AND MANAGEMENT OF FOREST 
TREES, 
3y JAMES BROWN, 

Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafiek 

“The most useful guide to good arboriculture in the 
English language.”—ZLindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle, - 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburg’ h and London. 





= Ready. — 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN. 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY: 


saeeaeiee THE CAPTIVITY AND DEATH OF 
HE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
With Bre from the Diary of the Princess SALM 
SALM. 


bk 





2 vols. Svo, many Portraits, 24s. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
THE NONPAREIL EDITION 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


“INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlingion street. 


NEW WORK hy Miss F. P. COBBE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

LB gyration LIGHTS: an Inquiry 
concerning the Secular results of the New | 
Reformation. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. | 
London: E. T, WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. | 


; Otlice, 10 Bolt cour 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given 
with admirable force and sweetness.”"—<A (henweuin, 
‘+The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for its 
strength of common sense united to its romantic in- 
terest—an interest that never once flags throughout the 
yolumes. The characters are masterpieces, Edna is 
worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax.”"—/ost¢. 


Kathleen. By the Author of 


* Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 
Nature’s Nobleman. By the 
*&e. 3 vols. 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,’ 


Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. 


“ Honest labour has heen bestowed on the production 
of this book, and the qualities of a cultivated and 
thoughtful mind are discernible in its delineations of 
character and social descriptions.” —Athenwum. 

Hivurst and BLAcKetTtT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
This day, smal! 4to, cloth extra, with gilt edges, 21s, 
rTNUE RIVER TUDSON, from the 

Wilderness to the Sea. By Benson J. Lossina. 
With 306 Illustrations on wood, from drawings by the 
Author. 

London and New York, Virtue and Co, 





This day, in post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
JAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
in LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. 
Illustrated by MARCUS STONE, 
London and New pone VIRTUE and Co. 

This day, in 1 vol. ‘pout 8yo, ‘cloth, price 10s 6d. 
B® UTISH SPORTS and PASTIMES, 
1868, 

CONTENTS. 
1, On Racing—2. On Hunting—3. On Shooting—4. 
On Fishing—5. On Yachting—é, On Rowing—7, On 
Alpine Climbing—8, On Cricket. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
London and New York, Virtue and Co, 






ANTHONY Ti ROLLOPE'S NEW NOVE L. 
This day, No. VL, price 6d, 
He KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Illustrated by Marcus 
STONE. 
London: VirtUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane, 


The BOOK of the SEASON. 

Published this day, demy 4to, 750 pages, profusely 
illustrated, very handsomely bound, price 21s. 
rANUE EARTIL DELINEATED with 

Pen and Pencil. An Illustrated Record of 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all round the World. 
Illustrated with more than 200 E ravings im the first 
style of art, by the most eminent Authors, including 
several from the master pencil of Gustave Doré. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall court. 














Imperial Svo, cloth, 18s, iustrated with Maps 
and Plates, 

NOBBIN'’S (Rev. INGRAM) CON- 

/ DENSEDCOMMENTARY, and Family Expositor 

of the Holy Bible, with upwards of thirty thousand 

Notes, critical and explanatory, selected from the 

works of eminent writers of all ages, countries, and 

denominations, accompanied with Reflections for the 
family and the closet, 

London: Witiram Teca, 

rule ORESTEA of JZESCHYLUS. 

Translated into English verse by O. N. DALTON, 

B.A., late Sel 











10Olar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. R. Siri, 36 6 Soho aqui ure. 
Just published, price 5s, cloth. 
RADSHAW'’S OVERLAND GUIDE 
to INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, 4 1869. 
London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet street, h EAC 


DAMS and FRAN C I S insert 
ADVERTISEMEN TSinall the London, Country, 
Colonial, and Foreigu Newspapers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business to be had on 
application to 
ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


T= GENERAL ELECTION in its 

SEARING on the INTERESTS of the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES. See the BEEHIVE NEWSPAPER 
of TO-DAY (SATU RD. AY), which also contains the 
News of the W Slited by GEORGE PoTTrer, Price 2d. 
leet street, 












pus UN I T 1D} D- L IBR ARIES, 
307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books, 
English, French, and German, immediately on publica- 
tion, Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application,—Booth’s, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
307 Regent strect, near the Polytechnic. 





| 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. xii., 336, 


pee on ITALY and IREL AND 
vi and the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
Reprinted from the Ler ¢ ites Deux londa and 


cloth. 


= 
Westminster Review, By J. W. Prosyn 
CONTENTS. 

1. MILAN and VENICE since the ae of 1859, 

2. ITALY, VENICE, and AUSTRI: 

3. ITALY and the WAR of 1866 (C aR with a} 

4. TWO TEMPORAL POWERS (the Anglican Che). 
in Ireland and the Roman Chureh in It uly). 

5. The CHURCH SYSTEM of IRELAND and 
CANADA. 

6. The UNITED STATES’ CONSTITUTION and the 
SECESSIONISTS, 7 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


rch 











Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8yvo, pp. 500, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s, 


| Fea tARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Grea 


CONTENTS, 
1. MADAME de STAEL. 
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Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth, 


The Young Man Setting Out in 


LIFE, By the Rey. W. Gugst, F.G.S. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
In square 1émo, 33 6d, cloth elegant. 


With the Tide; or, a Life's 


Voyage. By SipNey DaryL. 


In square 16mo, price 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


Lost in Paris, and other Stories. 


By Epwin Hopper, Author of * Memories of New 
Zealand Life,” &c. 


New Edition, feap. Svo, 3s 60, cloth elegant. 


Tossed on the Waves: a Story of 
Young Life. By Epwin Hopper. 

“ Just the sort of story that boys delight to read."— 

Athenwum. 


New Edition, in square 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth elegant. 


Busy Hands and Patient Hearts. 


By Gustav Nierirz. Translated by Annie Har- 
wood. 


In square 16mo, price 8s 6d, cloth elegant. 


Stories from Germany.— Gold 


Seekers and Bread-winners.—The Cobbler, the 
Clerk, and the Lawyer of Leibstein. Translated 
by ANNIE Harwoop, 


Next week will be published. 


Old Merry’s Annual for 1869. 


Profusely illustrated and elegantly bound as a gift- 
book, cloth, richly gilt, 53, gilt edges. 


In square 16mo, price 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 
Queer Discourses on Queer Pro- 


VERBS. By OLD Merry. 


London: 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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a cnpameenionncete 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready. 


, STABLE FOR’ NIGHTMARES; 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


CONTENTS. 
| Mrs. Brown's Ghost Story. 





Devereux's Dream. 
Catherine's Quest. 
The Weird of the Windhams. 

An American Ghost. | 


Falconest. 

The Phantom Fourth. 

The Spirit's Whisper. 

The Old Gentleman's Story. 
Doctor Feversham’'s Story. 


ted. . 
— 1 Sons, of the Croix Rousse. 
The Seerct of the Two Plaster Casts. 


Pichon an 2 
The Vicarage Ghost. 
This day is published, No. XVIL., for DECEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’ S MAGA ZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price 1s. Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabari te the sea. By 
Captain RicHARD F. Burton, F.R.GS., &., &e. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 


handsomely bound in bevelled boards. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME,” &e, 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. ve Fanvu, Author of 


“Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 


Rosa NONCHETTE CAREY, 3 vols, 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
Author of “East Lynne,” &e. 3 voi, 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. 
Hoey. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. 
The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &¢. 
BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Arcner. 


3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


In 1 vol., 


By 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


By Mrs. Casuen 


By Mortey Farrow. 8 vols. 


By Witi1am GinBert, 


2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catheriue street, Strand. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


By MOY THOMAS. 


REMARKS OF THE CRITICAL JOURNALS, 

“On the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation of that fight, there cannot he 
two opinions, We are carried through the first two volumes without once drawing 
breath. From the first, the figure of the hero is stamped upon our minds as he 
stands there in the distinctest outline upon a background of burning sky. Let any 
one read the sketch of the stormy night passed in the hatch-hoat, and of the escape 
of the old bargeman from the wreck of the topmast to the iron cage of the beacon 
and he will see that we do not speak at random.”—Athenwum, 

“There are marks here of high literary power—signs, so often wanting in modern 
novels, that the writer has been able to realize what he describes, that he is not a 
mere manufacturer of fiction, but possesses the creative faculty and the clearness 
of vision which are the prerogatives of the artist. The fight for life ends in a vic- 
tory at last, and the curtain falls to the sound of marriage bells; but the struggle is 
long continued, and the possibility of escape seems to grow more and more impro- 
bable. Indeed, it is not until we reach the middle of the third volume that the 
atmosphere grows clearer, and we can see a chance of the happy issue of the con- 
flict. Mr. Thomas's novel may be pronounced an unquestionable success. We can 
assure the reader who loves a vigorous and stirring narrative that he will not be 
disappointed in the perusal of + A Fight for Life. "—Daily News, 

“Mr. Moy Thomas is a clever writer, and he has written, in ‘A Fight for Life, 
what is undeniably a clever novel.”"—/mperial Review. 

“We have no wearisome digressions, no halting-places, where the reader is 
taken away from the main stream of interest in the tale, and stranded, as it were, 
upon some barren shallow, crowded with subordinate and uninteresting characters. 
Not that Mr. Thomas has made ‘A Fight for Life’ too exclusively a story of action. 
While it is in the highest degree dramatic, and contains many admirable situations, 
readers of quieter tastes will dwell with delight upon many charming descriptions 
of scenery; bits of British landscape, whether of wold or woodland, delineated 
with rare tenderness and delicacy......... In conclusion, we can recommend * A Fight 
for Life’ as thoroughly healthy and sound in principle—some merit in a novel in 
these days, when maudlin and immoral sentiment is so unhappily common in 
books. Written in a vigorous and manly style, and told with great perspicuity and 
clearness, it is a book that will flnd favour both with the oli and young in a family, 
— retain its readers interested and amused from the first page to the last."— 

“The very title of Mr. Moy Thomas's book is well chosen. ‘A Fight for Life’ 
Suggests the idea of abundant interest, and of one of those grim and prolonged 
struggles in which a man likes to dream of himself as taking part. Nor is the title 
unfulfilled."—Sunday Times, 

__ The story marches with even paces; there is no digression, no wayside moraliz- 
ing, no button-holding, no paraphrasing of a handbook to supply the geography, or 
ransacking of Wardour street to present the costume. The tale is told simply and 
climatically ; effect follows on effect, situation on situation. The author evidently 
feels that he is called upon to narrate a story, not to preach a succession of little ser 
mons, or to ‘improve the occasion’ in any shape or fashion, beyond what moral 
the events themselves convey. So that the reader who reads simply pour s'‘amuser 
Will find nothing to skip in ‘A Fight for Life,’ but will find the interest culminate as 
@ goes on.” —Orchesira. 


London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 














CHAPMAN AND HALL'’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. 


By L. Simontn. Imperial 8vo, with 170 Woodcuts, 10 Plates, richly coloured, 
6 ditto representing Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps, (/n a few days. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the 


DANUBE, By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown Syo, 2)s. (This day. 


FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE. 


By ISABELLE SAXON, Post 8vo, 9s. (This day. 


A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See, and What 


we See. By H. F.Goster, Demy 8yo, 1s. [This day. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH IT. of PRUSSIA, called 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas CArLYLe. New Edition, crown 8y¥0, 
with Maps. Vols. L and IL, containing Part L, Friedrich till his Accession, 
[This day. 
*,* These form new volumes of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books, 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. 
JOHN, New Edition, 1 vol. post Svo, 10s 6d, [This day, 
The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
2 vols, imp. 8yo, 21s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by “OUIDA.” 


TRICOTRIN ; the STORY of a WAIF and STRAY, 


By Ovurpa, 3 vols. crown 8yo. [This day. 


TRUE to the LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
TALENT and TACT: a Story. 


[This day. 


By Arravr Rine- 
(This day. 


woop, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. [This day. 


of “ Mary 


[feady. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monk- 


HOUSE, 3 vols. crown S8vo. [ Ready. 


“BONES and I;” or, the SKELETON at HOME. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8yo, 9s, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


COMPLETION OF THE 


“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION” of Mr. 
DICKENS'S WORKS. Handsomely printed on toned paper, royal 1é6mo, with 
Illustrations. The complete Set of 18 vols., Roxburghe binding, price £3 10s; 
ditto, bevelled cloth, £2 18s, 

Vols, at 3s 6d. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


Vols, at 3s, 

A TALE of TWO CITIES. 

SKETCHES by BOZ. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

HARD TIMES, and PICTURES from 
ITALY. 

The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadifly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY and SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


OLIVER TWIST. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 

AMERICAN NOTES, and REPRINTED 
PIECES. 











ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
Of every Shade of Opinion, 
ON ALL SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST, 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Revised Lists of the principal Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogue 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application, 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, sewed, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. By the Very 
JouN CANON WALKER 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| 7 SSAY on Rev 
vy 





rHNASTE in the HOUSEHOLD.—The BUILDER of ‘THIS 

WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—Fine Views of Interior of Kidbrooke 
Church, Blackheath; and of Carved Capitals and Gasfittings—Cosmopolitan 
Britain—Household Taste—New Brighton Railway—Ventilation of Sewers—Sani- 
tary Progress and Art News.—l York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all 
newsmen, 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS. 
YODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
W combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, prices, and printed 
particulars gratis and post free. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St, Martin's lane, Charing Cross. 
Established 60 years, On parle Frangais, 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 





HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpatt, 
LU.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Third 
Edition, Crown 8yo, with 108 Woodcuts, 10s 6d, 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SOUND; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8yo, with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 


REDE LECTURE on RADIATION. Delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Feap., Svo, 23 6d. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHarp OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
&e., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

Vol. L—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s, 

Vol. IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s, 

Vol. I1L—MAMMALLIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts. [On Thursday next. 

Also, the WORK complete in 3 vols, 8vo, with 1,472 Woodcuts. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D., &c., Professor of Chemistry 
in King's College, London, 3 vols. 8vo, 60s. 

Part 1—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part IL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 
LURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and 
E. Ronee, Ph.D. Vol. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Bis- 
muth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur, with 207 
Woodcuts. 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAY- 


ING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important Discoveries, 
for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts, 8vo, 28s, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by Professor E. 
ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M. Coll., Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 663 Woodcuts, 
Post 8yo, 15s. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 
(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and Practical Men, 
By Ogg ang a F.R.A.S., and H. Evers, both of the Science School, Ply- 
mouth, 8Svo, 14s, 


7 aan Pil a 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY ; or, Popular Cyclopwdia of Science, Literature, and Art. Revised 
and in great part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by JAMES 
Yate JOuNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. Price 10s 64, cloth; or 14s, calf. 


” al ’ a 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of General Biography. Reconstructed and partly 
rewritten, with about 1,000 additional Memvirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Catss. 
Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf. 


Tr 1p? T r Y 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and POLITICAL. Completed by 
W. Hugues, F.R.G.S. Greatly improved edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE. A copious Popular Eneyclopadia of General 
Knowledge. Revised Edition, corrected and enlarged. Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 
lds, calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and 
Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every Nation. Price 10s, cloth; 
or 13s 6d, calf. 


Ty " | T r 7 T 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY: or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature, Revised and corrected 
by T. SPENceR CoppoLp, M.D., F.L.S. With above 900 Woodeuts, Price 10s, 
cloth; or 13s 6d, calf. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY; or Popular Dictionary 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. Edited by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. In Two Parts, price 20s, cloth; 


or 27s, calf, 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the 


Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition, including 
the Acts of the SESSIONS of 1867 and 1868, Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY, for Private 
Families (the Standard Six-Shilling Cookery-Book), Newly revised and 
enlarged, with Platesand Woodcuts. Feap. Svo, 6s. 





The NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings after the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian Schoo!. Crown dito, 
63s, cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s, morocco, : 


STORIES and TALES by the AUTHOR of “AMY 
a8 | — Uniform Edition, Each TALE or STORY complete in a single 
Volunie, 

AMY HERBERT, 2s 6... 
GERTUDE, 2s 6d. 

EARLS’S DAUGHTER, 2s 6:1. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. 
CLEVE UWALL, 3s 6d. 


IVORS, 3s 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s 64, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s 6¢, 
URSULA, 4s 6d. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. Translated 


by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with 125 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco by Riviere, ~ 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. Translated 
by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J 
Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quurto, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound in 
morocco by Riviere. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by the MONTHS 
of the YEAR. By Ricnarp Pigor. With Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, cloth; or 66s, bound 
in wvrocco by Riviere. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 

Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A,, Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 

o Oxford, Second Edition. Crown Svo, 9s, cloth ; or 15s, bound in calf by 
ivitre. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and ART. Fourth Edition, Re-edited by the late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) 
and Grorge W, Cox, M.A, 3 vols. 8vo, 63s, cloth; or £4, half-bound in 
russla, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS § and 
PHRASES, classifled and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and — Literary Composition, By P.M. Rocet, M.D. New Edition, crown 
Svo, 10s 6d. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY or GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY: containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons 
of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages. 8vo, 21s, cloth; or 26s, half-bound in 
russia. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY 
of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; forming 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. 8vo, 41s 6d, cloth; or 
36s 6d, half-bound in russia, 


M‘CULLOCI’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the Various COUNTRIES, PLACES, and Prin- 
cipal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FxxprERricK Marty, 
4 vuls Svo, with Maps, price £4 43, cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, [Nearly ready for publication, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU FACTURES, 


and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Roserr Hunt, F.BS, 
assisted by numerous Contributors, With 2,000 Woodcuts, 3 vols, 8y9, 
£4 14s 6d, cloth; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatr Parworti. Addi- 
tionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodcuts. Svo, 52s 6d, cloth; or 
60s, half-bound ia russia, 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied 


Branches of other Sciences; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure, By Henry 
Warts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Praciival Cacmists, 6 
vols. 8vo, £7 3s, cloth. 


Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout brought down to 
the present state of Medical Science, 8vo, 36s. 


Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINICAL LEC- 
TURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, aud ABD)MINAL 
DROPSY. With 25 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 103 6d. 


HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of 
their HEALTH during the PERIOD of PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN 
ROOM. By Thomas BuLL, M.D, Feap. vo, os. 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN 


in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Tuomas BULL, M.D, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL, By E. Hanoip Browne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. 5vo, 16s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. D. 
DavinsoN, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


GOD in HISTORY ; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith 
in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron Bunsen. Translated by SUSANNA 
WINKWORTH. With a Preface by Dean Stanley, D.D. Vols. L, LL, 8yo, 30s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Essays on 


the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Max 
Mutuer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised, 
with an INDBX. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

CoxTENTS.—Vol. I, Essays on the | of Confucius—14, Popol Vub—15. Semi- 
Science of Religion—1. The Vedas or | tic Monotheism. via 
Sacred Books of the Brahmans—2.|; Vol. IL Essays on Mythology, Tradi- 
Christ and other Masters—3. The Veda | tions, and Customs—16, Comparative 
and Zend-Avesta—4. The Aitareya-Brih- | Mythology—17. Greek Mythology —1s. 
mana—5. On the Study of the Zend- | Greek Legends —19. Bellerophon — 20. 
Avesta in India—6, Progress of Zend | The Norsemen in Iveland — 21. Folk- 
Scholarship—7. Genesis and the Zend- | Lore—22. Zulu Nursery Tales—23. Popu- 
Avesta—8, The Modern Parsis—9. Budd- j lar Tales from the Norse—24. Tales of 
hism—10, Buddhist Pilgrims—11, The | the West Highlands—25, On Manners 
Meaning of Nirvana—12. ¢ ‘se Trans- |} and Customs —26. Our Figures — 27. 
lations of Sanskrit Texts—13, The Works | Caste. 





HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, Fifth 
Edition of the entire Work, with a complete INDEX, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. C. MerIVALB, D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker. Cabiuet Edition. 
8 vols. post 80, 48s, cloth ; or 54s, bound in calf by Rivivre. 


By Mary Carpenter, 
2 vols. post 8vo, with 


SIX MONTHS in INDIA. 
Author of “The Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 
Portrait, 18s. 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION 
carried on by Order of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT during the Years 1835, 
1836, 1837. By General F. R. Cursney, R.A.. Commander of the Expedition. 
With 2 Maps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. Syo, 24s, 


HOMES WITHOUT HIANDS: a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, MLA., F.R.S. With about 
140 Vignettes on wood. 8yo, 21s, cloth; or 23s, half-bound iu morocco. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and enlarged by 


W. Watson, M.RC.V.S. svo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 
TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By CuaAr es L. EASTLAKE, 
a With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours, Square crown 

vo, 183, 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a Ilistory of Sculp- 
ture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of “Tuscan 
Sculptors.” By CHARLES C. PERKINS. Imperial 8vo, with 30 Etchings by the 
Author, and 13 Engrayings on Wood, 42s, 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illustrated 


with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the Ercuina Civp, 
Miniature Edition. Imperial l6mo, 7s 6d, cloth; or 15s, morocco by Rivivre. 


POEMS by JEAN INGELOW. A New Edition, 


with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the 
Brothers DaLzigL. Feap. 4to, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound ia morocco. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, including the 
’ 5 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Notes. Crown 8yo, ruby type, with 
Portrait, 6s, or People’s Edition, in larger type, 12s 6d. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, Tenniel’s Edition, with 
68 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and other Illustrations, Feap. 
4to, 21s, cloth; or 42s, morocco. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, 
With 161 Steel Plates from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth ; 
or 62s 6d, morocco, 


MINIATURE EDITION of MOORE’S IRISH 


MELODIES, with Maclise’s Illustrations (as above), reduced in Lithography. 
Imperial 16mo, 10s 6d, cloth; ur 21s, morocco. 





REAUITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr 
TRENCH, Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess 
of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 30 Lithographic Plates from Drawings by his 
Son, J. Townsend Trench. 8yo, 21s. (Yearly ready. 


WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS during the 


LAST THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “The Institutions of the English Government,” &¢. 8yo, 5s. 


» 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolse 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A. Vols. 1. to X., 
in 8vo, £7 2s, cloth; or £10 10s, bound in calf by Riviere. 

Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIIL, 54s. 

Vols, V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 28s, 
Vols, VIL and VIL. The Reign of Elizabeth, 1. and IL, 28s, 
Vols. LX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, LIL and IV., 32s, 


y ° 

The HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charle- 

magne to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Eyre EVANSCrowe. Derived in 

great part from Contemporary Memoirs and Historical Archives not hitherto 
consulted or used as materials, 5 vols. 8vo, £14 13s, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 22s 6d. 


WATERLOO LECTURES : a Study of the Campaign 
of 1815, By Colonel CnAntEs C, CuEsNery, R.E., late Professor of Military Art 
and History in the Staff College. 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the British Court. 
By his Widow, Baroness BuUNsEN, With 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 
vols, Svo, 42s, 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir J. Sterpnen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
cloth; or 14s, bound in calf by Rivitre. 


7 7 
The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, or 
Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which 
mention is made in Holy Seripture, By the Rev. JoHN Ayre, M.A, With 
about 300 Woodeuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf. 


Al 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 
Rey. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Very Rey. J. 8. Howson, D.D,, Dean of Chester. Library Edition, with all 
the original Illustrations, — Plates, and Wood Engravings, 2 vols, 4to, 4$s, 
cloth; or £4 16s, bound in calf. 


CONYBEARE = and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
50a, calf; or £3 6s, morocco, 


HOWSON’S LIFE and 


The Intermediate Edition; with a selection of 
2 vols, square crown 8vo, Price 31s 6d, cloth ; 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S' LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The People’s Edition, condensed; with 46 Tllus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth ; or 2 vols, in 1, 20s, calf, 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES 
pate ig on a Henry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A, Third 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


By 


Third 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Edition. 8yo, 12s, cloth; or 20s, bound in calf by Rivivre, 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the; COUNSEL and COMFORT from a 
PARISH CHURCH of an UNIVER-] CITY PULPIT. 3s 6d. 
SITY CITY. 3s 6d. . : 
werent Be _...,| GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY| “PARSON. Finst Sentes, 3s Gd, 
PARSON, 3s 6c. SECOND SERIES, 3s 6d. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR-| oy aNGED ASPECTSof UNCHANGE 
CREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR-| CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
— gor SERIES, 33 Gd. SKCOND/ “TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's 
ee ae ae Sundays. Crown vo, 3s 6d. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in [Nearly ready. 
TOWN aud COUNTRY, 386d. | LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. Post 8v0, 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 35 6d. | _ price 9s. 


The LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set forth in Chronological 
Order, with a Commentary, by JAMES SpevpING, Trin. Coll. Cantab, Vous, 
Land IL, in 8vo, price 243; Vous. LL, and LY. (just published), in $vo, with 


Portrait, price 24s, cloth. 
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GREATER BRITAIN 
A RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES (AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA) DURING 1866-7. With Maps and numerous Lilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. (This day. 
By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


“ A good idea lies at the root of Mr. Dilke’s record of waco) He went forth first 
across the Atlantic Ocean, afterwards across the Pacific Ocean, in search of 
that great Saxon commonwealth into which the England of El abeth's time has 
grown. It isa vast empire, this Saxon commonwealth, the search for which led 
the seeker round the habitable world."—Athenwum. 

“ Mr, Dilke is a keen observer, with the power of giving the result of his observa- 
tions so effectually that few who begin to read this record of his journeyings will 
lay it down until they have finished it.”"—Notes and Queries. 


The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION 
the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. 


Compiled from Original Documents by Professor YONGE, With Portrait. 
3 vols. 8vo, 423. (This day. 

“Full of information and instruction.”"—Fortnightly Review. 

“* Nothing could have been more opportunely presented to the public than such a 
memoir as we are adverting to, It may not in an hour like the present. when men 
of every class are absorbed in the one event in which all are engaged, secure the 
consideration it merits; but it is a work which will live, and be searched into, for the 
purpose not only of giving reliable information, but for the thorough refutation 
of gainsayers.”"—JZell’s Weekly Messenger. 


The LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEGH. 
Together with his Letters, now first collected. Based on Contemporary Docu- 
ments. By EDWARD EDWARDS. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 382s. [This day. 


“No one can look through this book without feeling respect for the attainments 
of an author who has made so valuable an addition to our historical materials, and 
even, in many instances, to our history itself.”"—Nofes and Queries, 

“Until Mr, Edwards wrote the work which is now before us, no competent 
biographer of Ralegh has appeared. Here his life is traced with a fullness which 
leaves nothing lacking, w ith a breadth that should satisfy the most critical judg- 
ment, and in a style that is as remarkable for its interest as it is for its purity.”"— 
Nonconformist, 





wn 


SIXTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. 


By FrepericK MARTIN, A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of 
the Civilized World for the Year 1369; forming a Manual for Politiciims and 
Merchants. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its Relation 
to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By J. McLeop CAMPBELL. Third 
Edition, revised, 8yo, 10s 6d. (Thisday. 


NOTES and CRITICISMS on the HEBREW TEXT of 
a By the Rey. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Worcester College, onthe : 8y0, 
2s 6d. This day. 


MIRELLE. A Pastoral Epic of Provence. From the 


Proyengal of F. MistRAL. From H, CricHTON, Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
a I [ 


GLOBE EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
beget With Biographical Introduction by Professor we _— 
8yo, 38 6d. his day. 


POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
[This day. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, Abbot of 
Clairvaux, A.D. 1091—1153, By J. C. Morison, New and revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 

* One of the best contributions in our literature towards a vivid, intelligent, and 
worthy knowledge of European interests and thoughts and feelings during the 
twelfth century. <A delightful and instructive volume, aud one of the best products 
of the modern historic spirit."—/all Mall Gazette. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, MA, 
late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vyo, 
10s 6d. (This day. 

* All who lived in those stirring times, or who take a loyal interest in the duller 
days which preceded and prepared for them, will turn over his pages with pleasure 
and gratitude.”"—Guardian. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by R, C, TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra 
feap. Svo, 5s 6d, 

“The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful book an important gift on the 
whole English-speaking population of the world.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: Readings from the Best 
Authorities on English and European History. Selected and arranged by E. M. 
SEWELL and C. M. YoNGre, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The extracts are well chosen; the yolume is extremely interesting. and the 
superiority, both in the communication of permanent knowledge, and in the 
discipline of taste which it possesses over all ordinary school histories is enormous. 
We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher level the 
average standard of English education."—Guardian, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 


Edward II, By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


STUDIES in EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By Walter 


BESANT, M.A. Crown 8yvo, 8s 6d. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Mary's, Bright: yn, By JostAn BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of 
Daniel Wilson,” &e, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“A sery charming piece of religious biography. No one can read it without both 
pleasure and protit.”"—Britist Quarterly Review, 





A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
at WENTWORTH GRANGE. 
With beautiful Illustrations by ArTtuur HuGuns, and an engraved Title- -Page 
by JEENS, Small 4to, gilt top, 9s. (This day, 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
DEDICATED TO ALL BOYS FROM EIGHT YEARS' OLD TO EIGHTY. 
CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adven- 
tures of Ned Grey. 


of By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Author of the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “The Albert N'yanza,” & 
Beautifully illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo, [Jirmediately, 


REALMAH. 


By the Author of “FRIENDS in COUNCIL,” 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. 


Being Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E, ROGERS. With 
Il!uminated Cover. Imperial 4to, 9s. (This day. 


2 vols. crown S8vo, 16s, 


[This day, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 


By an OLD Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by ARTHUR HUGHES and Sypyry 
Prior HALL; and Portrait of the Author, engraved by Jeens. Smal! 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. [/n a few days, 





NEW EDITIONS of Miss YONGE’S NOVELS. Crown 
8vo. Each Volume 6s, [This day. 


The HEIR of ete FE. The TRIAL, 
The DAISY CHAIN HEARTSEASE. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the Author of ‘‘The 
Heir of Redelyffe.”. New Edition, with Coloured Lllustrations, extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 4s 6d, [This day. 


The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By 
Professor KINGSLEY. New Edition. With Coloured Illustrations, extra feap, 
8yo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. [This day. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Cheap 


Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. Baker. Third 
Edition, With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 8yo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


The ALBERT N’'YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir S. W. BAKer. New 
Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


A NARRATIVE of a YEARS JOURNEY through 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By W. Girrorp PALoRave, 
Fourth and cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo, with Map, Plans, and Portrait of 
Author, 7s 6d, 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, MD, By His Sister. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SOCSL AMD. By Daniel 


WiLson, LL.D. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, 363. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Revised 


and partly rewritten, with numerous Illustrations, 8yo, 21s. 


The MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE. Psychological 
Lectures. By J. C, BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Extra feap 8vo, 
6s 6d. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, the ARTIST. By 
ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, With numerous Illustrations from Blake's Desigus 
and Fac-Similes of his Studies of the “Book of Job.” 2 vols. medium 8y4 
32s, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DYNAMICS ofa 
SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. By E. J. Rourn, MLA. With numerous 
Examples. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 14s, [This day. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES; or, the Sophistici Elenchi. 


With a Translation and Notes by EpWAxrp Poster, M.A. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with DIPLO- 
MACY. By MountaGu BerNarb, Professor of Luternationa! Law and Diplomacy, 
Oxford. Syo, 8s 6d. 


The CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry, delivered at 
Cambridge. By the Rev. F. D. MAvrice, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
8vo, 8s 6d, 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. Hugh 


MACMILLAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 


Extra feap, 8vo, 63. 








New Edition. 
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